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©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Reporters  urged 
to  dig  harder 
for  business  news 


Some  newsmen 
cling  to  posts 
as  Vietnam  falls 


Reading 
newspapers 
should  pay 
for  itself. 


How  the  nine 
coiumn  formal 
saves  money 


T HESE DAYS,  readers  ,  3®*^ f  '  0\  ' 

turn  to  local  news-  . . __  I  '  V 

papers  for  values  in  ';vi  . '  ■  .  “ 

everything  from  garage 

sales  to  stocks  and  bonds.  If  a 

newspaper  can’t  save  its  readers 

more  than  it  costs  them,  something’s  wrong. 

Being  a  good  value  first  is  what  local 
newspapers  are  all  about.  To  keep  our  50  news¬ 
papers  local,  we’ve  never  strayed  from  our  basic 
premise:  Every  Gannett  editor  and  publisher  is 
locally  autonomous  to  stay  locally  responsive. 

The  happy  result  is  good  reading  for  the 
consumer  on  Elm  Street  and  the  retailer  on  Main 

Newspapers.  As  an  American  institution, 
they’ve  made  good  reading  for  some  250  years. 
They’ve  never  made  better  sense. 


Gannett 


Page  one  patriotism 
now  is  in  style  via 
Copley  News  Service 

★  For  Page  1  each  day,  a  short  item  called  THE  WAY  IT 
IT  WAS  IN  1775.  This  item  reports  activities  in  the 
Colonies  200  years  ago  today. 

★  Weekly,  a  column  entitled  THE  PATRIOT  YEARS.  This 
features  news  items  from  Colonial  newspapers. 

★  Once  a  month,  a  feature  entitled  RISE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Stories  deal  with  each  state  in  the  Union,  describing 
the  state's  history  and  present  activities. 

★  Once  or  twice  a  month,  FOCUS  ON  HISTORY.  Stories 
recall  special  events  and  personalities  in  the  nation’s 
history,  mostly  around  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

★  Periodically,  BICENTENNIAL  stories  pegged  on 
anniversaries,  such  as  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  etc. 


For  the  complete  Patriotic  Package,  just  call  or  write 
Copley  News  Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  92112, 
Cable;  COPNEWS  San  Diego,  phone  714-299-3131 


The  Gleaner  Company  Ltd.  is  currently  converting  its 
production  and  commercial  departments  to  computer 
linked  systems. 

By  the  middle  of  1975  a  large  selection  of  equipment,  all 
in  excellent  working  order,  will  be  available  at  very  low 
prices. 

Twenty-three  Linotypes,  Ludlows,  matrices,  pony  auto¬ 
plates,  lead,  zinc  and  much  more  will  become  available. 
Several  accounting  machines,  currently  in  use  in  the 
commercial  departments,  will  also  be  ready  for  sale. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  expand  or  upgrade 
your  present  facilities  at  low  cost. 

Please  write  for  a  complete  priced  list  of  equipment. 
Address  your  enquiries  to  the  Marketing  Manager. 

Cleaner  Compai^  Ifii. 

JNORTh  STREET  KINGSTON  JAMAICA  W.l.  TEL.91-23400 


saddle 
systems 
for  metal 
or  plastic 
plates 


Di-Acro  can  help  simplify  some 
of  your  direct  printing  chal¬ 
lenges  with  its  complete  line  of 
press  saddles.  Our  systems 
include  the  new  Crimp-Les® 
saddles  (patent  pending), 
which  eliminate  the  need  for 
plate  crimping;  center  lock-up 
saddles:  and  side  lock-up 
saddles  that 

•  leave  operator’s  hands  free 
to  install  plates 

•  allow  plate  loading  in 
seconds 

•  provide  for  on-press  loading 
of  plates 

•  eliminate  inching  of  cylinder. 
Di-Acro  saddle  systems  are  the 
result  of  use-proven  metal¬ 
working  technology.  They’re 
made  of  aircraft-quality  alumi¬ 
num,  for  extra  strength,  positive 
registration  through  the  entire 
press  run,  and  long  life. 

Di-Acro  is  the  single  source  for 
all  your  saddle  needs,  no 
matter  what  type  of  plates 
you’re  using.  We’ll  be  glad  to 
provide  more  information. 


DI-ACRO  [HIOUDAILLE 

Di-Acro  Division,  Houdaille  Industries,  Inc. 

4101  Eighth  Avenue,  Lake  City,  MN  55041 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MAY 

4-6 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  Salt  Fork  Lodge.  Cambridge, 
Ohio. 

4-7 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers  Annual  Meeting.  Sheraton- 
Carlton,  Washington.  D.C. 

4-9 — API  Publishers  Seminar  for  newspapers  or  groups  over  75.000  circu¬ 
lation,  Reston.  Va. 

8 — Missouri  Associated  Dailies.  Rock  Lane  Lodge,  Branson.  Mo. 

8-10 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Spring  Conference  and 
Exhibits  Competition,  Treasure  Island  Inn.  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

8-10 — Florida  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  Florida  Press  Assn.  Joint 
Meeting.  Sonesta  Beach  Hotel,  Key  Biscayne,  Fla. 

8- 11 — (MORE)'s  A.  J.  Liebling  Counter  Convention,  Hotel  Commodore, 

N.Y.C.,  inc.  National  Conference  on  Women  and  the  Media.  May  9. 

9- 10 — Ozark  Press  Assn.  Annual  Meeting,  Rock  Lane  Lodge,  Branson, 

Mo. 

11-14 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  National 
Spring  Conference,  Innisbrook  Resort  &  Gold  Club,  Tarpon  Springs. 
Fla. 

11-14 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Family  Budget  and  Inflation.  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Blacksburg.  Va. 

11-15 — National  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Photo  Conference,  George 
Eastman  House,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

1 1- 23 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief 

news  executives  of  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation.  Reston, 
Va. 

12- 13 — International  Press  Institute  General  Assembly,  Hotel  Carlton 

Elite.  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

13- 14 — Newspaper  Comics  Council  Spring  Meeting,  Holiday  Inn- 

Fishermans  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

15 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn.  News  Seminar,  E.T.S.  Conference  Center, 
Princeton,  N.J. 

15-16 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  Annual  Meeting,  Washington  Plaza.  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

15- 17 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  Sheraton-Harbor  Island  Hotel,  San  Diego.  Calif. 

16 —  Illinois  Editors'  Traffic  Safety  Seminar.  Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield, 
III. 

16-18 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Family  Living  Pages  Seminar,  Shera¬ 
ton  Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

16-18 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

18 — Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Ohio,  Ohio  State  University  Center  for  Tommor- 
row,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

18- 22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Annual  Conference, 

Maria  Isabelle  Hotel.  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

19- 20 — SNPA  Executives  Clinic,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 
19-22 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Food  and  Popula¬ 
tion:  The  Next  Crisis,  Washington.  D.C. 

21-23 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Annual  Meeting,  Marriott 
Hotel.  New  Orleans,  La. 

28- 31 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference,  London,  Ontario. 

29- 31 — International  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Seminar  on  Circulation 

Management,  Troy  State  University.  Troy.  Ala. 

30 -  Canadian  Press  Meeting,  West  News  Editors.  Saskatoon.  Sask. 
30-31 — National  Headliners  Club  Awards  Weekend,  Convention  Hall,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.J. 


JUNE 

1-13 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar  for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation,  Reston.  Va. 

5-6 — Ohio  Newspaper  Offset  Clinic,  Holiday  Inn  and  Sidney  Daily  News, 
Sidney,  Ohio. 

5- 7 — N.Y.  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau  Convention,  Otesa- 

ga,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

6 —  Canadian  Press  Meeting  of  Ontario  News  Editors,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
8-12 — Special  Libraries  Association/Newspaper  Division  Palmer  House 

Chicago.  Illinois. 

12-13 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assn.  Sum¬ 
mer  Seminar,  Savannah  Inn,  Savannah.  Ga. 

12— 14 — Kentucky  Press  Assn.  Summer  Convention,  Kentucky  Dam  Village 

State  Park,  Gilbertsville,  Ky. 

13 —  Canadian  Press  regional  meeting  of  Central  Circuit  News  Editors, 
London,  Ont. 

14 —  Canadian  Press  regional  meeting  of  East  News  Editors.  Halifax,  N.S. 
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king’s  Peerless  Prince 
Has  Done  It  Again! 

Congratulations  to 

JOHN  CULLEN 
MURPHY 

for  the  2(1  time  in  3  years 

Named  Best  Story  Strip 
Cartoonist  of  the  Year 

for  his  superb  drawing  of  j 

Hal  Foster’s  / 

PRINCE 

VALIANT 


PRINCE  VALIANT,  soon  to 
publish  its  2,000th  Sunday  Page, 
in  1957  won  Hal  Foster  the 
REUBEN,  highest  award  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society. 


John  Cullen  Murphy,  left,  holding  plaque  for  the  Best 
Story  Strip  of  the  Year,  is  congratulated  by  Joseph  F. 
D’Angelo,  General  Manager  of  King  Features,  at 
the  NCS  Awards  Banquet  in  New  York’s  Plaza  Hotel. 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


I  n  recognition  of  its  daily 
I  editorial  products  and 
.A^ser vices  for  more  than  70 
years  to  more  than  700  North 
American  newspapers; 

Its  backgrounding  of  news 
events  with  perceptive  articles, 
columns,  cartoons,  and  other 
graphic  features; 

Its  awareness  of  family  and 
community  life-needs  through 
an  evolving  array  of  timely 
features  both  informative  and 
entertaining;  and 
Its  staff  of  dedicated  and 
talented  men  and  women  who 
have  made  NEA  service  an 
important  ingredient  in  the 
quality  of  A  merican  newspapers. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
became  the  first  newspaper  feature 
service  or  syndicate  ever  to  receive  the 
University  of  Missouri  Honor  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service  in  Journalism  upon 
its  presentation  April  25,  1975.  We  are 
grateful  and  deeply  honored.  We  shall 
strive  to  remain  worthy  of  this  singular 
tribute. 


Newspaper 

Enterprise 

Association 


SIX  WEEKS  TO  DICTIONARY  POWER— Subtitle  of  the 
forthcoming  supplement  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Department’s 
“Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles”  is:  “Job  Title  Revisions 
to  Eliminate  Sex-and-Age  Referent  language.” 

And  then  it  will  be  official  for  editorial  types  across  the 
land  to  cease  the  outcry  for  “copy  boy.”  Instead,  if  they 
follow  the  D.O.T.,  they  will  cry  out,  “Messenger,  copy” — 
pronounced:  messenger  comma  copy.  This  is  advance 
w'arning  via  a  preprint  list  of  some  3,500  job  title  revisions 
Women’s  News  Service  writer,  Lee  Bennett  Goldstein,  saw 
the  other  day.  And,  adds  Lee,  the  list  reveals  that  “news 
boy”  is  now  “newspaper  vendor.” 

The  de-sexing  of  the  language  brings  a  lot  of  “er”  end¬ 
ings,  such  as  “back-up  man”  becoming  the  “backer-up.” 
And  some  more  bad  news  too;  “cowboy”  is  a  “title  deleted” 
entry.  Use  of  “cowpuncher”  is  suggested.  They  may  have 
gone  too  far  with  that  one.  Wait  till  the  ASPCA  or  cowboy 
groups  hear  about  it. 

*  *  * 

PLEASE  DON’T  LOOK  AT  THE  CAMERA— That  age  old  pic¬ 
ture  instruction,  got  repeated  regularly  around  the  Daily 
Breeze  plant  out  in  Torrance,  California.  The  Washington 
Post  is  not  the  only  newspaper  in  the  country  where  movie 
stars  and  production  types  have  been  mingling  with  news¬ 
paper  staffers  these  days.  ABC  Movie  of  the  Week  version 
of  “Brenda  Starr”  with  Jill  St.  John  as  the  headstrong 
reporter  has  been  underway  at  the  Breeze.  During  a  press 
room  scene  actors  and  printers  mingled  as  background 
extras — in  a  lull,  the  pressroom  superintendent  noticed 
two  men  idly  reading  a  newspaper  and  ordered  them  back 
to  work.  Turned  out  they  were  actors,  Marcy  Springer 
relates  in  a  report  to  readers  on  the  Hollywood  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

In  the  segment  filmed  at  the  Breeze,  according  to 
Springer,  “defiant,  confident,  scoop  reporter  Brenda  quits 
her  job,  goes  back  on  the  payroll,  admonishes  her  editor  for 
rewriting  her  lead  and  criticizes  his  own  prose.”  Ah,  so 
much  for  literary  license. 

*  *  • 

CRACK  OF  DAWN  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE— President  Ford 
begins  the  day  at  5:15  a.m.  reading  the  Washington  Post. 
And,  then  he  reads  a  news  summary  and  intelligence  re¬ 
port  from  the  staff — and  then  for  breakfast  has  the  \eie 
York  Times  and  television  news  “turned  on  at  low  vol¬ 
ume.”  That’s  only  the  start  up  until  7:30  a.m.  of  what 
Ron  Nessen  last  week  called  the  President’s  “omniver- 
ous”  newspaper  reading  day.  Later  on,  he  reads  the 
Washington  Star,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  hometown 
Grand  Rapids  Press  and  frequently  parts  of  several  other 
papers.  On  Presidential  plane  trips,  staffers  gather  up 
local  papers  for  the  Chief  Executive. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“CARTOONS  ARE  THE  LAST  THRESHOLD  of  decent  enter¬ 
tainment,”  Bil  Keane  told  a  Town  Hall  series  audience  in 
Livonia,  Michigan  a  couple  of  weeks  before  “The  Family 
Circus”  won  the  National  Cartoonist  Society  Reuben 
category  award  for  syndicated  panels.  Keane  said  he 
began  to  draw  in  high  school  by  copying  work  of  favorite 
cartoonists — and  in  the  Army  during  World  War  II  he  drew 
a  daily  cartoon  for  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes  titled,  “.At  Ease 
with  the  Japanese.” 

Keane,  w  ho  has  been  known  to  fracture  NCS  and  Comics 
Council  meetings  with  speeches  made  up  of  a  gaggle  of 
unfinished  sentences  at  rapid  pace,  told  the  Michigan  au¬ 
dience  he  doesn’t  believe  in  using  the  comic  page  for  social 
and  political  commentary  but  that  comment  on  foibles  of 
today  can  be  done  with  good  nature. 

«  « 

PLAGIARISM  REDEFINED — Robert  Gouldy,  staff  writer 
for  Petroleum  Independent  published  in  Washington,  read 
Detroit  Free  Press’s  Bob  Talbert  definition  of  plagiarism  in 
the  April  12  Catch-lines  and  recalled  this  inscription  on  the 
men’s  room  in  the  journalism  building  at  the  University  of 
Texas:  “I  do  not  regard  plagiarism  as  stealing.  I  see  it  as  a 
form  of  recycling.” 
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SPECIAL  SECTION 
PLANNED 


BICENTENNIAL  ART  DISPLAY 
TO  COVER  ENTIRE 
PENNSYLVANIA  COMMONWEALTH 


Central  Pennsylvania,  which  provided  the  first 
battalions  for  Washington’s  Continental  Army,  is 
proud  of  a  heritage  that  dates  to  1715. 

To  commemorate  the  area’s  role  in  the  Bicen¬ 
tennial  era,  the  Patriot-News  has  commissioned 
their  art  director,  Nick  Ruggieri,  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Artists,  London,  to  prepare  an 
exhibit  of  art  depicting  Bicentennial,  historical  and 
pictorial  scenes  of  every  county  and  major  city  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  These 
paintings  will  tour  the  state  in  a  specially  prepared 
van  beginning  this  fall. 

They  will  also  form  the  centerpiece  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  Bicentennial  section  to  be  published  by  the 
Sunday  Patriot-News  on  February  22,  1976.  More 
than  200,000  copies  of  the  section  will  be  circulated 
throughout  the  state  and  will  accompany  the 
Ruggieri  exhibit.  This  will  represent  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  participating  advertisers.  Contact  the 
Patriot-News  or  Newhouse  Newspapers  for 
additional  information. 


THE  HARRISBURG  PATRIOT- NEWS 


A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


•mtwwwwwww 
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TMt  fourth  estate 

‘  VVfight  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher  Chairman  of  the  Board  1912*1959 


Reporting  Vietnam 

The  messajjt*  was  broadrast  this  week  over  radio  and  television, 
it  was  published  in  tiewspapers  and  majjazines:  All  Americans  are 
out  of  Vietnam —  the  “final  withdrawal”  of  Americans  had  been 
completed. 

Very  few  Americans  realized,  if  they  thought  about  it  at  all,  that 
the  messa^v  was  cominj;  not  only  from  official  sources  in 
Washintrton  but  from  correspondents  of  U.S.  media  in  Saigon. 

Every  .American  had  left  Saigon,  that  is,  except  for  the  American 
reporters  who  were  tellinj;  the  world  about  it.  They  were  the  ones 
who  took  those  pictures  and  wrote  the  stories  of  the  last  helicopters 
to  leave.  The  “choppers”  departed  without  many  valiant  reporters 
who  elected  to  stay,  some  of  them  even  against  orders  to  leave. 

The  role  of  the  .American  press  in  reportinjr  the  Vietnam  conflict 
over  more  than  a  decade  has  frequently  been  controversial.  Report¬ 
ers  were  sometimes  criticized  for  their  reports  which  ran  counter 
to  the  “official  line”  about  how  the  war  was  It  is  now  appar¬ 

ent  that  news  correspondeiits  came  closer  to  reportinfj  the  truth  of 
Vietnam  to  the  .American  people  than  {fovernment  officials  did. 

b'ifty-six  .Americans  and  foreign  reporters  were  killed  while  cov- 
erinj;  that  war,  or  are  still  missint>:.  We  wonder  if  the  American 
people  realize  how  hijjh  the  price  was  to  briiif;  them  news  of  the 
conflict  in  which  .").'),()0()  Americans  died.  Now  that  the  shooting:  has 
stopped  we  fervently  hope  that  whatever  government  emerges 
from  the  turmoil  of  Saigon  will  protect  the  newsmen  of  other 
nationalities  who  remain  there  as  well  as  respecting  their  mission 
to  continue  reporting  the  story  of  V'ietnam  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Abuse  of  authority 

“I  commit  all  three  to  jail  until  such  time  as  they  indicate  a 
willingness  to  answer  the  questions,”  Superior  Judge  Denver  Pec¬ 
kinpah  said  to  three  members  of  the  Freano  (Calif.)  Bee  staff.  With 
such  a  harsh  sentence  the  judge  sought  to  penalize  them  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  disclose  the  sources  of  articles  detailing  testimony  from  a 
sealed  grand  jury  transcript.  The  judge’s  “gag  order”  was  in  effect 
at  the  time. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  the  judge  that  California  has  a  shield 
law  protecting  a  reporter’s  confidential  source.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  judge  that  higher  courts  have  declared  judicial  “gag 
orders”  to  be  unconstitutional. 

What  ix  important  is  that  the  judge  has  abused  his  judicial  au¬ 
thority  by  imposing  an  indeterminate  sentence  on  these  newsmen. 

.As  cases  of  this  nature  proliferate,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  to  us  that  newsmen  must  carry  the  fight  to  the  floor  of 
Congress  for  an  unqualified  shield  law.  This  is  not  a  case  of  news¬ 
papers  seeking  special  privilege  for  themselves — as  has  sometimes 
been  charged,  and  with  which  some  newsmen  agree — it  is  a  case  of 
newsmen  acting  as  surrogates  for  the  people  to  obtain  legislation 
favoring  the  people’s  right  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  courts, 
police  departments,  and  agencies  of  government. 
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UNADVERTISED  ERRORS 

The  Nixon-Agnew  years  left  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation  with  poll  ratings 
almost  as  low  as  lawyers  and  congress. 
They  also  suffered  from  recrimination. 

The  latter  resulted  in  severe  self-scru¬ 
tiny  and  flagellation,  almost  to  the  point 
of  hysteria.  One  of  the  many  scars  can 
be  seen  in  news  pages  across  the  nation 
today. 

Editors  are  calling  them  “we  goof”  or 
“oops”  columns.  In  some  cases  they  are 
prominently  displayed  “correction” 
stories  scattered  throughout  newspapers 
or  splashed  on  the  front  page.  In  an 
altruistic  sense,  these  admissions  of 
errors  purify  the  air  and  morally  uplift 
our  souls. 

The  journalistic  justification  for  dig¬ 
ging  out  the  mistakes  and  slapping  the 
reader  with  them  is  simple.  Newspapers 
must  confess  their  sins  openly,  take  their 
lumps,  and  win  the  public  trust.  (Even 
tbe  newspaper  ombudsman  is  another  at¬ 
tempt  at  flagellation,  but  that’s  another 
subject,  not  presently  under  discussion 
here.) 

But  the  point  of  all  this  grows  murky 
in  the  misty  aura  of  self-pity.  With  our 
typographical  and  factual  errors  splashed 
across  our  pages,  the  public  is  gaining 
the  impression  that  newspai)ers  make  an 
abnormal  amount  of  mistakes. 

Not  that  readers  didn’t  already  have 
that  impression.  They  have  been  criti¬ 
cizing  newspapers  since  Julius  Caesar’s 
publisbing  days;  but  the  recent  crop  of 
confessions,  day  after  day,  not  only  con¬ 
firms  their  suspicions  hut  creates  a  false 
picture  of  a  business  that  works  harder 
than  most  other  businesses  at  getting  the 
facts  straight  and  printed  right  in  the 
first  place. 

Viewers  of  television  news  and  listen¬ 
ers  of  radio  news  rarely  hear  announcers 
correct  errors  made  on  the  air.  If  they 
misspeak,  they  skip  right  on  througb 
their  broadcast  without  faltering.  Their 
presentations,  of  course,  relate  to  the 
theater  where  the  show  must  go  on.  It’s 
an  old  saw  in  the  acting  business  that  an 
error  can  he  covered  by  continuing  the 
dialogue  without  pause. 

Not  that  newspapers  should  cover  up 
their  errors.  Corrections  must  continue 
to  be  published  as  usual.  It’s  just  that 
they  don’t  need  to  be  advertised,  flaunted, 
or  pressed  upon  tlie  reader.  If  it’s  impor¬ 
tant.  be  will  see  it  without  l)allyhooing  it 
to  the  detriment  of  the  press  itself. 

This  national  trend  of  blowing  up  our 
errors,  which  is  designed  to  instill  public 
confidence,  is  actually  destroying  tbe 
l)ublic’s  image  of  the  institution. 

I.i.oYi)  Ballhackn 
(Itullhagen  is  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Harris  Enterprises  Inc.,  Ilutcli- 
insun,  Kan.) 

*  *  * 

MISQUOTED 

The  .\pril  12  issue,  on  page  12,  carried 
a  comment  on  Howard  Hart’s  address  on 
newsprint  supply  to  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  Orleans.  A  careful  reading 
of  his  address  would  disclose  that  you 


misquoted  him  in  the  final  paragraph  of 
your  story. 

Mr.  Hart  did  not  say  “Canadian  news¬ 
print  producers  realized  a  12*^^  return  on 
their  investment  in  1974”.  This  figure  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  forest  industry  in  Canada 
as  a  whole,  of  which  newsprint  is  only 
one  of  many  products  and  one  of  the  less 
profitable  lines. 

.'\s  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe  growth  of  new 
capacity  in  the  Canadian  forest  industry 
is  not  encouraging  in  the  newsprint  lines, 
whereas  it  is  moving  forward  in  other 
more  profitable  areas  such  as  pulp  man¬ 
ufacturing. 

Warren  P.  W’oodworth 

(Woodworth  is  vicepresident-market- 
iiig  for  International  Paper  Sales  Co. 
Inc.) 

*  *  * 

PRESS  FREEDOM  CARTOON 

The  April  26  cartoon  titled  “Free 
Press  Graveyard”  has  confused  many 
people  in  this  business. 

Did  the  cartoonist  mean  that  the  free 
press  died  after  the  fall  of  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam;  or  before?  If  he 
meant  after  those  countries  fell,  he 
should  be  forced  to  stand  in  a  corner  and 
define  free  press  until  he  understands  the 
meaning  of  the  words. 

Your  cartoonist  should  know  that  the 
t)ress  was  not  free  in  Cambodia  or  South 
Vietnam  or  in  any  other  Asian  or  African 
or  European  dictatorship  of  the  same 
type. 

Hal  D.avis 

(Davis  is  president  of  Grey  &  Davis 
Inc.,  public  relations.) 

Editors  note;  The  cartoon  was  meant 
to  show  that  press  freedom  died  after  the 
fall  of  Camhodia  and  South  Vietnam  to 
the  Communists.  Up  until  the  takeover, 
there  was  hope  that  the  press  might  some¬ 
day  operate  freely  in  those  countries. 


CIA  NEWSMEN 

I  have  no  patience  with  CI.\  activities 
as  they  have  been  revealed  recently,  nor 
do  I  believe  in  any  self-serving  bureauc¬ 
racy  which  invokes  secrecy  to  shroud 
dealings  that  do  not  serve  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States  and  its  citi¬ 
zens.  However,  in  your  editorial  of  April 
19  regarding  newsmen  hired  as  CIA 
agents,  it  seems  to  me  you  should  be 
eluding — indeed,  indicting — bona  fide 
newsmen  who  would  accept  such  employ¬ 
ment.  It’s  not  the  function  of  the  CIA  to 
protect  newsmen  from  suspicion  of  dou¬ 
ble  employment;  with  Colby’s  warning, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  press  and 
all  of  those  involved  in  the  media  to 
clean  up  its  own  backyard  of  unethical 
practices. 

Beverly  P.  Wood 

(Wood  is  information  officer  for  the 
University  of  Arkansas  Medical  Center.) 

Short  Takes 

Kissinger  intends  to  resume  his  sus¬ 
pended  peace  efforts  in  the  Middle  East 
if  he  receives  encouraging  sighs  from 
Israel. — Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertis¬ 
er. 

*  *  * 

He  drew  a  weakly  salary  of  $16.40 
during  that  Depression  year  of  1932  . . . 
— Thomasville  (Ga.)  Times-Enter prise. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Legal  notice:  Said  investigation  will 
l)e  open  to  the  public,  and  public  intoxi¬ 
cation  is  requested. — Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

★  ♦  ♦ 

Sparks  said  in  his  report  he  found 
$4.60  in  change,  a  screwdriver  being 
driven  by  a  female.  He  said  the  suspect 
was  breathing  hard  and  sweating. — 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard. 
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^iMoney  isnifc 
everythiiig,  InrtJl 

...it  s  certainly  productive  to  know  who  has 
more  of  it  to  buy  your  product  or  service— and  where  you  can 
effectively  reach  those  readers.  Here’s  how  the 
Starch  Elite  Study  rates  these  leading  publications. 
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Business  reporters  urged 
to  dig  harder  for  news 

By  Jim  Flowers 


Business  and  financial  reporting  does 
not  have  to  be  complex,  dull  nor  arcane. 

It  does  have  to  be  written  simply,  in¬ 
terestingly  and,  above  all,  absolutely 
accurately. 

These  observations  were  made  during 
a  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Foundation  workshop  on  “Cov¬ 
ering  Business  and  Financial  News,” 
held  April  20-23  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  at  Columbia. 

But,  just  how  much  expertise  is  re¬ 
quired  to  adequately  cover  business  and 
finance  was  not  decided  upon. 

Educational  background 

Chris  Welles,  a  freelance  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  specializing  in  business 
and  finance,  told  the  nearly  20  reporters 
and  editors  attending  the  workshop, 
that,  “I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  any 
smart,  curious  individual  can’t  be  an 
effective  business  reporter.”  Welles 
maintained  that  a  good  reporter,  using 
good  reporting  techniques,  did  not  re¬ 
quire  any  “special  expertise,  training 
or  experience.” 

Equally  sure  that  some  education  was 
necessary  was  Dr.  James  A.  Morris, 
distinguished  professor  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina.  “I 
don’t  see  how  you  can  report  economic 
news  unless  you  have  a  feel  for  it,  see 
it  and  understand  it,”  Morris  said. 

Giving  an  example  of  uneducated  and 
poor  business  reporting,  Morris  said, 
“Some  very  fooli.sh  reporters  have  tried 
to  compare  (the  present  recession)  to 
the  Depression  of  1929-1933.”  The  pres¬ 
ent  recession  is  the  sixth  since  World 
War  II — more  intense,  but  more  com¬ 
parable  to  its  predecessor  recessions 
than  to  The  Depression. 

Education  would  prevent  such  mis¬ 
understandings,  Morris  said.  Formal 
education  is  not  necessary  because  a 
good  economic  education  can  be  found, 
if  no  where  else,  in  the  library,  Morris 
said. 

lie  strongly  advocated  self-teaching 
books  and  various  publications.  Saying 
that  “if  you  undertake  to  report  on  the 
economy  you  should  go  to  the  top-flight 
publications,”  Morris  cited  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Dusinesfs  Week,  For¬ 
tune,  and  “If  you  want  to  do  some  heavy 
thinking,”  Harrard  Business  Review. 

Other  publications  Morris  recom¬ 
mended  to  business  reporters  for  gain¬ 
ing  and  keeping  economic  knowledge 
were:  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin, 
Challenge,  Survey  of  Current  Business 
by  the  Federal  Commerce  Department, 
“Economic  Concepts — A  Programmed 


Approach”  by  Robert  C.  Bingham,  and 
“Inflation — The  Permanent  Problem  of 
Boom  and  Bust”  by  Robert  Lekachman. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  a  free 
mailing  list  and  The  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  has  the  best 
and  simplest  banking  newsletter,  Morris 
said. 

Morris  said  that  “in  reporting,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  simple-mindness  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Americans  are  economically  il¬ 
literate.” 

Bad  reporting 

Welles  agreed  that  newspapers  were 
not  doing  their  best.  He  said  that  busi¬ 
ness  news  in  local  papers  tended  to  be 
wirecopy  or  rewritten  handouts  and 
called  it  “atrocious”  and  said  he  was 
“appalled  by  its  superficiality.”  He  at¬ 
tributed  its  poor  state  to  a  “lack  of  will 
by  the  people  who  run  the  papers.” 

Welles  suggested  that  business  re¬ 
porters  look  into  such  areas  as  local 
mortgage  rates,  charge  accounts  and 
how  loans  are  calculated  locally,  funeral 
home  practices  and  charges,  and  super¬ 
market  practices. 

But,  reporters  often  complain  they 
cannot  investigate  a  specific  company 
because  that  company  will  not  talk  to 
them.  “A  company’s  refusal  to  talk 
should  not  be  a  detriment  to  reporting 
on  it,”  Welles  said.  “With  a  few  phone 
calls  in  one  day,  an  individual  can  come 
up  with  enough  information  on  any 
company  to  keep  him  reading  for  days.” 

Information  sources 

As  sources  of  information  on  firms, 
Welles  suggested:  lOK  reports  that  cor¬ 
porations  are  required  to  file  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
proxy  statements,  prospectuses,  filed 
lawsuits  and  reports  filed  with  various 
government  regulatory  agencies. 

Tommy  Thompson,  business  editor 
for  Iloustoji  Chronicle,  said  he  often 
found  competitor  companies  eager  to 
give  information,  which  necessarily  has 
to  be  used  carefully. 

Other  ways  and  means  of  getting  in¬ 
formation  suggested  by  members  of  the 
workshop  included:  Labor  unions,  for¬ 
mer  employes  and  insiders.  Stephen  H. 
Snow,  business  editor  of  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun  said  he  used  “the  Columbo 
trick”  of  catching  company  officials  off 
guard. 

Investigative  vs.  straight 

But  how  much  investigative  reporting 
should  a  business  reporter  do,  and,  does 
a  business  reporter  risk  his  sources  and 
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rapport  with  businessmen  when  he  does 
investigative  reporting? 

Conrad  (Buck)  Paysour,  business  ed¬ 
itor  for  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily 
Xeu's,  said  it  was  not  his  job  to  inves¬ 
tigate  business  and  that  he  was  over¬ 
worked  just  trying  to  report  straight 
news.  Besides,  Paysour  said,  he  would 
not  only  lose  his  sources,  but  his  job 
as  well,  because  he  was  hired  to  report 
on  business,  not  investigate  it.  Paysour 
emphasized  that  he  has  broken  stories 
that  have  ruffled  feathers,  but  his  “ex¬ 
pose”  articles  were  exceptions. 

Joseph  Newman  Jr.,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  said 
that  if  he  ran  a  “block-buster”  on  a 
business  or  a  businessman  he  was  afraid 
he  would  lose  his  sources. 

A  solution  to  “taking  the  heat  off” 
the  business  reporter  was  offered  by 
Cheryl  Hall,  business  reporter  for  the 
Morning  Mews  of  Dallas,  Tex.  When 
investigating  a  business.  Hall  teams 
with  a  full-time  investigative  reporter, 
and  she  believes  that  fear  of  losing 
sources  “is  just  an  excuse”  for  failing 
to  investigate  business. 

Probing  a  company  in  an  article  re¬ 
quires  utmost  caution  and  accuracy,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  reporters  commented.  Welles 
said  every  detail  must  be  checked,  es¬ 
pecially  spellings.  If  one  name  is  wrong, 
then  the  subject  of  the  article  uses  it 
as  a  counter-attack. 

Buried  news 

But  investigativ'e  reporting  isn’t  the 
only  area  requiring  accuracy  to  main¬ 
tain  credibility  and  to  educate  an  eco¬ 
nomically  illiterate  readership.  Paysour 
wondered  if  much  of  the  reason  readers 
do  not  understand  business  is  that  “the 
false,  misleading  news”  about  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  utilities  is  on  the  front  page 
and  factual,  explanatory  news  is  buried 
inside. 

J.  Kenneth  Clark,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  corporate  communications 
for  NCNB  Corp.  of  Charlotte,  N.C., 
said  businessmen  were  concerned  that 
not  all  sides  of  an  issue  were  presented 
in  news  articles,  particularly  articles 
concerning  environmental  issues.  Clark 
said  businessmen  usually  were  not  re¬ 
luctant  to  talk  to  a  reporter  if  they 
knew  the  reporter  was  honest  and  ac¬ 
curate. 

Clark,  a  former  reporter,  deskman 
and  editorial  writer,  said  reporters 
should  keep  in  mind  that  most  business¬ 
men  are  moral,  motivated  and  intelli¬ 
gent  people,  or  they  would  never  have 
become  top  executives.  Businessmen  are 
accustomed  to  everything  being  done  in 
a  business-like  manner — orderly,  con¬ 
sistently  and  rationally — which  explains 
why  many  are  uncomfortable  around 
reporters. 

Clark  said  that  too  often  he  found 
individual  reporters  unreliable,  biased 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Small  band  of  U.S.  newsmen 
record  end  of  Vietnam  War 


At  al)out  noon  April  30,  Communist 
soldiers  marched  into  the  chaotic,  war- 
torn  capital  of  South  Vietnam-SaiRon. 
Their  presence  in  the  last  outpost  end¬ 
ed  a  l)loody  and  controversial  battle 
chat  has  lasted  more  than  two  decades. 

Hut  as  that  pape  of  history  turned, 
Amei  ican  reporters  and  photopraphers 
were  still  on  hand  to  record  the  event, 
despite  the  evacuation  hours  earlier  of 
more  than  1,000  Americans. 

Some  remained  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty,  sometimes  disoheyinp  editors  who 
had  commanded  them  to  leave.  Others 
were  blocked  from  departure  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  and  at  Saipon’s  Tan  Son 
Nhut  airport  by  panickinp  South  Viet¬ 
namese  who  tried  to  escape  on  .Amer¬ 
ican  transjcort  air  craft. 

Which  ever  was  the  decidinp  factor, 
this  handful  of  journalists  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  churn  out  stories  and  send 
photos  of  one  of  the  most  dramatic  final 
chapters  in  history. 

lonp  li.st  of  journalists  has  been 
released  by  U.S.  military  authorities, 
naminp  0)3  newsmen  who  landed  aboard 
the  E^SS  Hlue  Hidpe,  USS  Mobile  or 
USS  Midway,  the  three  ships  receivinp 
Saipon  evacuees. 

However,  a  small  band  of  newsmen 
— their  number  still  unknown  late  .April 
30  —  have  been  rejiorted  as  still  in 
Saipon. 

Hoth  United  Press  International  and 
.Associated  Press  announced  that  wire 
service  staffers  there  had  remained.  For 
UPI,  .Asia  News  Editor  Leon  Daniel, 
Bureau  Manaper  .Alan  Dawson  and 
correspondents  Paul  Vople  and  Chad 
Huntley  remained.  Three  staffers  for 
•AP  remained.  They  included  Saipon 
Bureau  Chief  Ceorpe  Esper,  Special 
Correspondent  Peter  Arnett,  and  Matt 
Franjola. 

Reuters  News  .Apency  reported  it  had 
evacuated  all  its  British  nationals,  but 


one  French  national  and  a  “couple  of 
strinpers”  remained.  Their  names  were 
not  known  late  April  30.  Network  ciun- 
eramen  and  correspondents  also  re¬ 
mained,  althouph  mo.st  had  been  evacu¬ 
ated.  NBC  and  .ABC  both  had  a  corre¬ 
spondent  and  cameraman  each  stay  be¬ 
hind.  CBS  said  it  was  pettinp  reports 
from  a  “free-lance  correspondent”  and 
Vietname.se  nationals. 

That  free-lancer  for  CBS  was  a 
British  school  teacher,  Eric  Cavaliero. 
.Amonp  Cavaliero’s  newspaper  credits 
are  the  Omnfin  World  liernld,  r>osto7i 
Traveler,  Tucsoyt  Daily  Citizen,  Man¬ 
chester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader  and 
Honolulu  papers  where  he  was  a  re- 
l)orter  before  poinp  to  ATetnam. 

Chicago  Daily  Xeies  Vietnam  corre¬ 
spondents  Bob  Tamarkin  and  Keyes 
Beech  are  assumed  to  be  on  a  carrier, 
but  accordinp  to  foreipn  editor  Nick 
Shuman,  the  newspaper  has  not  heard 
from  them  and  they  are  “concerned  but 
not  worried.”  Tamarkin  had  been  told 
by  editor  Daryle  Feldmeir  to  pet  out 
with  the  last  .Americans  and  .Associated 
Press  reports  he  pot  out.  Beech  missed 
the  flipht  he  was  assippied  to,  but 
Tomarkin  said  he  pot  out. 

The  Chicago  Trilnme  pot  a  messape 
Wednesday  morninp  that  their  two 
South  A^ietnam  correspondents,  Ron 
A'ates  and  Phillip  Caputo,  were  on  the 
U.S.S.  Denver  on  the  way  to  Subic  Bay. 
The  messape  read;  “.All  ok.  Unable  to 
file.  Call  wives  soonest.  AVill  file 
AA’ednesday  or  Thursday.” 

Chicago  S)ni  Times  had  a  writer  on 
leave,  Michael  McGuire,  who  was  writ- 
inp  for  the  Sun  Times  and  other  pa¬ 
pers,  and  has  not  heard  from  him. 

Newspaper  correspondents  are  also 
believed  to  have  evacuated  althouph  no 
one  is  sure.  Both  Neiv  York  Tiyties 
correspondents  Fox  Butterfield  and 
Malcolm  AV.  Browne  were  aboard  the 


carriers.  However,  the  \ew  York  Xeu's 
part-time  correspondent  Sarah  AA-ebb 
Harrell  was  not  on  the  list  as  of  the 
closinp  of  this  publication. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  correspondents 
from  the  Paris  daily  Le  Figaro  and 
.America’s  Xetesu'eek  had  been  reported 
captured  by  Communist  forces  outside 
Saipon.  They  were  Christian  Hoche  and 
Michel  Laurent  (Newsweeks),  both 
French. 

Many  others  have  yet  to  he  accounted 
for  by  the  military  or  their  editors. 

AA’ithin  Saipon  itself,  transmission 
was  knocked  out  at  8  a.m.  (New  A'ork 
time)  on  .April  30,  with  no  indication 
when  it  would  apain  resume. 

UPI’s  photoprapher  Huph  A’an  Es, 
who  remained  alonp  with  other  A’iet- 
namese  staffers  and  Hoanp  A^an  Cuonp, 
used  the  occasion  to  produce  a  .series  of 
pictures  of  crowds  of  .Americans  climb- 
inp  to  the  embassy  roof  to  waitinp 
helicopters. 

The  last  product  of  his  efforts  is  the 
history  makinp  communique  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  burninp.  Its  transmission 
however  was  cut  short  with  the  bulletin 
messaped,  that  Communists  had  march¬ 
ed  into  downtown  Saipon. 

The  wire  services  messape  file  from 
Saipon  durinp  those  last  few  hours  tells 
a  dramatic  story. 

.Accordinp  to  UPI’s  New  York  bu¬ 
reau,  staffers  had  been  ordered  out 
with  other  .Americans  on  Tuesday, 
.April  29.  They  had  left  the  bureau  for 
prearranped  street  corners  to  be  picked 
up  by  buses.  But  mobs  of  A’ietnamese 
j)revented  the  UPI  newsmen  from 
hoardinp  the  buses.  Leon  Daniel  mes¬ 
saped  : 

“AA’e  have  returned  to  the  bureau 
and  resumed  filinp.  Nothinp  to  worry 
about.  AA’e’ll  pet  out  in  due  time.  No 
problems,  power  on  and  we  can  file.” 

.A  few  hours  later,  Huntley  drove 
A^ople,  Bert  Okuley  and  Ken  Enplade 
to  the  emba.ssy  for  another  try.  .Aided 
by  U.S.  marines,  Okuley  and  Enplade 
made  it  over  the  fence  but,  Daniel  mes¬ 
saped,  “A'^ople  could  not  pet  throuph 
the  A’ietnamese  mob  and  Huntley  did 
{Continued  on  page  11) 
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(Continued  from  page  10) 
not  intend  to.” 

Before  the  takeover,  Dawson  messag¬ 
ed  New  York  that  he  had  gone  to  see 
the  Viet  Cong’s  senior  Saigon  official 
and  was  told  “he  expected  to  find  me 
busily  writing  away  in  the  bureau  when 
he  walked  in.  I  and  the  rest  of  the  staff 
will  be.” 

.\  former  UPI  colleague,  White 
House  photographer  David  Kennerly, 
was  also  concerned  about  the  Saigon 
staffers.  His  suggestion  relayed  to  Daw¬ 
son  by  the  New  York  cable  desk  was 
that  the  UPI  staffers  get  to  the  French 
embassy.  That  failed. 

Then  came  the  rush  of  history: 
Saigon  surrendered.  Viet  Cong  tanks 
rolled  into  the  streets.  Dawson  came 
back  on  the  wire:  “Do  not  worry.  All 
is  well.  Everybody  is  well.  The  thing 
is  going  very  smoothly.” 

As  the  takeover  proceeded,  Dawson 
sent  a  message  to  be  relayed  to  his 
wife  in  Hong  Kong:  “We  have  no  prob¬ 
lems  whatsoever.  We  all  are  staying  in 
the  bureau  for  now,  except  for  a  couple 
of  Vietname.se  stringer  photographers. 
There  has  been  no  sign  of  the  Viet 
Cong  in  this  bureau.  But  I  expect  we’ll 
have  a  visit  before  the  day  is  over. 
Love.” 

surprising,  e^sjually  dramatic  event 
faced  remaining  .\P  staffers,  according 
to  Esper.  As  communists  completed 
their  Saigon  take-over,  Ky  Nhan,  a 
Vietnamese  photo  stringer,  walked  into 
the  bureau  office  with  a  communist 
friend  and  two  North  Vietnamese  sol¬ 
diers.  “I  guarantee  the  safety  of  every¬ 
body  here,”  he  said.  “I  have  been  a  rev¬ 
olutionary  for  10  years.  My  job  in  the 
Vietcong  was  liaison  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press.”  Esper  served  soft  drinks 
and  leftover  cake,  and  he  interviewed 
the  soldiers. 

U.S.  military  authorities  announced 
that  20  newsmen  landed  aboard  the 
communications  ship  USS  Blue  Ridge 
from  Vietnam. 

They  were  named  as  follows: 

Ron  Cadiou,  NBC.  Paris 
Jacques  Robert,  NBC.  Paris 
Philip  Whitfield.  BBC.  London 
Joanne  Bennett.  BBC.  liondon 
Takao  Takaoka,  Nainichl  Daily  News.  Tokyo 
Peter  Collins,  CBS.  Hong  Kong 
Mike  Marriott.  CBS,  Hong  Kong 
Kevin  Delaney,  ABC,  Hong  Kong 
Tony  Hirashiki,  ABC,  Hong  Kong 
K.  Morita,  Eyes  International,  Tokyo 
Fernando  Mugica,  Grceta  de  Norte,  Bilbao, 
Spain 

Juan  Ramon  Martinez,  Neuvo  Diario,  Madrid 

Jose  Alaiz,  TVE,  Madrid 

Keith  Kay,  CBS,  Hong  Kong 

David  Butler.  NBC,  Hong  Kong 

Ed  Bradley,  CBS,  Hong  Kong 

Jerry  Liles,  NBC.  Hong  Kong 

Donald  Critchficld,  NBC,  Hong  Kong 

George  Lewis,  NBC,  Hong  Kong 

The  Clark  Press  Center  released  these 
additional  names  of  newsmen  aboard 
the  USS  Mobile: 

Don  Harris,  U.S.,  NBC  News 
Aaron  Fears.  U.S.,  NBC  News 
Fons  Van  Westerlog,  Dutch,  Dutch  Television 
Will  Nieuwemhuis,  Dutch,  Dutch  Television 
Kees  Colson.  Dutch  Television 
Cees  Graavendaal,  Dutch.  Dutch  Radio 
Ommo  Heitsma,  Dutch,  Dutch  Weekly- 
Elseviers 


DeLuce  in  Hanoi 

Daniel  DeliUce,  retired  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  his  wife,  Alma,  are  in  Hanoi  North 
Vietnam  on  special  assignment  for  the 
AP.  The  DeLuces  and  CBS  Television 
were  given  permission  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  earlier  this 
month  to  fly  to  Hanoi  to  write  stories 
on  life  in  the  North  as  Saigon  experi¬ 
ences  what  may  be  its  final  days  under 
an  anti-Communist  government.  It  is 
DeLuce’s  second  visit  to  North  Viet¬ 
nam.  DeLuce  retired  in  1969  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  undertake  special  assign¬ 
ments. 


Juergen  J.  Grosse,  German,  German  Television 
ZDF 

Harry  Erbcn,  German.  German  Television  ZDF 
Hans  Scheicher,  German,  German  Television 
ZDF 

Peter  SchifTerli,  Swiss.  Nouvelle  Liste,  Valais 
Linfried  Siharl.au,  German,  German  Television 
Henrich  Franch,  German,  German  Television 
ETikhard  Guuewig,  German,  DPA 
(German  News  Agency) 

Fredrik  Schjander,  Norwegian,  Aftenposten, 
Oslo 

Kjell  G.  Rest.  Norwegian,  Norwegian 
Broadcasting 

Ulf  Gudmundson,  Swedish,  Swedish 
Broadcasting 

Dirck  Halste.ad,  IT.S.,  Time  Magazine 
Roy  Rowan,  U.S.,  Time  Magazine 
Bob  Carroll,  Canadian,  UPI  Photos 
Charles  R.  Smith,  U.S.,  UPI  News 
Bruce  Wilson.  Australian,  Mellxiurne  Herald 
Matthew  Naythons.  U.S.,  Sipa  Press 
Malcolm  Browne,  U.S.,  New  York  Times 
Fox  Butterfied,  U.S.,  New  York  Times 
Ann  Bryan,  U.S.,  AP 
David  Tharp,  U.S.,  Mainichi  Daily  News 
Arneolo  R.  Is.aacs,  U.S.,  Baltimore  Sun 
Jeremy  Toye,  Great  Britain,  Reuter  News 
Agency 

Patrick  Massey,  Great  Britain,  Reuter  News 
Agency 

Carl  D.  Robinson,  U.S.,  AP 
Aboard  the  USS  Midway 
Henry  Champ.  Canadian,  Canadian  TV 
London  Office 

Louie  de  Guise,  Can.adian,  Canadian  TV 
Lontlon  Office 

Gary  Rowan.  Canadian,  Canadian  TV 
London  Office 

Rodney  Karl  Stanley,  Federal  Elec.  Corp. 

Ian  Wilson,  CBC 

George  James,  CBC 

Colin  Horth,  CBC 

Peter  Kent,  CBC 

Graham  Richey.  Visnews 

Tetsuo  Takao.  The  Huseki  Magazine 

Mag.ao  Kitagawa,  Freelance  Cameraman 


ASSISTANT  GM— David  F.  Stolberg 
(above),  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  editorial  manager  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  effective  June  I.  Stolberg,  47, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Daily  News  and  city  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  succeeds  Jack  H. 
Lockhart,  65,  who  retired,  after  27  years  as 
assistant  general  manager  and  44  years  with 
Scripps-Howard. 

Nine  columns  for  ads 

On  June  12  the  Cincinnati  Post  will 
switch  to  a  six-column  news  format 
with  a  nine-column  display  advertising 
and  a  lO-column  classified  ad  format. 
The  size  of  the  Post’s  315-line  printed 
page  will  remain  the  same  at  14"  x 
22i'o".  This  will  enable  the  Post  to  con¬ 
tinue  using  its  present  newsprint  roll 
width  of  58  inches. 


NEW  MANAGEMENT — Robert  McLean,  left,  retired  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  Bulletin 
Company  on  April  23  concluding  61  years  of  active  responsibility  with  the  newspaper,  44 
of  those  years  as  chief  executive  officer.  The  action  was  announced  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  Bulletin  shareholders.  McLean  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  board  and  chair¬ 
man  emeritus.  In  other  board  action,  Robert  L.  Taylor,  center,  was  elected  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  and  William  L.  McLean,  III  was  elected  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin.  Other  Bulletin  officers  elected  were  Albert  Spendlove,  vice- 
president  and  business  manager;  Joseph  G.  Elliott,  vicepresident,  personnel;  Richard  W.  Car¬ 
penter,  vicepresident,  marketing;  John  A.  Flynn,  treasurer;  and  Catherine  Deiss,  secretary. 
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Investors  quiz  newspapers 
on  their  marketing  strategy 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

The  annual  report  of  the  public  com¬ 
panies  tell  how  some  of  the  nation’s 
news))apers  maintained  their  profitabil¬ 
ity  in  IfiTd,  a  year  of  soft  economy, 
price  controls  and  rising  costs. 

Here  are  a  few  .sample  quotes: 

“The  year  1974  was  the  be.st  in  the 
company’s  history. . . .  We  face  a  variety 
of  challenges.” 

“Despite  the  ‘double  digit’  level  of 
cost  increases,  the  company  succeeded 
in  increasing  net  income  by  8%.” 

“In  1974,  times  were  plenty  tough. . . . 
The  company’s  performance  was  pleas¬ 
ing  nonetheless.” 

“The  blend  of  excellent  markets  and 
diverse  media  interests  stood  the  com¬ 
pany  in  good  stead  in  1974  when  the 
economy  of  the  country  generally  took 
on  a  different  look.  The  potential  of  our 
markets  is  exciting.” 

“Broad  geographical  diversification 
and  a  variety  of  markets  again  paid 
off  handsomely  in  1974.” 

But  all  of  the  certified  facts  and 
audited  figures  in  the  reports  to  stock¬ 
holders  and  the  SEC’s  10-K  documents 
weren’t  enough  for  the  50  security 
analysts  and  portfolio  managers  of 
financial  institutions  who  assembled 
April  10-11  in  New  Orleans  for  a  sym¬ 
posium  known  as  Dirks  Newspaper 
Forum-IV. 

Scheduled  immediately  after  the  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .\ssociation,  the  event 
attracted  participants  from  11  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  companies  whose  stock 
is  traded  on  the  major  exchanges. 

Long-range  outlook 

What  the  analysts  \vanted  to  know, 
beyond  the  texts  of  the  formal  reports, 
was,  “What  is  your  particular  market 
strategy;  what  are  you  planning  to  do 
to  improve  earnings  this  year  and  next 
year?” 

On  hand  to  answer  those  questions 
were  not  only  top  executives  of  the 
companies  but  staff  meml>ers  primarily 
responsible  for  sales  and  finance.  Lee  E. 
Dirks  and  John  Morton  of  Lee  E.  Dirks 
Division  of  C.  S.  McKee  &  Company 
moderated  the  discussions. 

For  the  fourth  in  the  series  of  forums 
which  expose  the  managements  of  news¬ 
paper  companies  to  investors  and  their 
counsellors,  Gannett  Company  drew  the 
leadoff  spot.  President  Allen  H.  Neu- 
harth  presented  J.  Warren  McClure, 
vicepresident-marketing,  who  gave  some 
basic  statistics  showing  how  advertisers 
really  like  what  newspaper  advertising 
does  for  them. 

His  remark  that  “if  the  newspaper 
costs  the  reader  a  cent,  the  reader 
shouldn’t  buy  it”  begged  for  a  hasty 
explanation  to  the  revenue-minded 
audience.  McClure  said  he  was  talking 


alwut  the  cents-off  coupons  for  prod¬ 
ucts  advertised  in  newspapers. 

An  analyst  inquired,  “How  do  retail 
sales  equate  with  newspaper  linage?” 

McClure  said  retail  sales  declined  last 
year  but  advertiing  linage  held  even  on 
the  whole  and  revenue  was  up  10% 
mainly  because  of  rate  increases. 

Both  advertising  and  circulation  price 
boosts  put  into  effect  in  1974  will  have 
substantial  carryover  benefits  for  reve¬ 
nue  this  year  and  in  1976,  according  to 
John  R.  Purcell,  Gannett  vicepresident- 
finance.  Thirty  of  the  group’s  50  dailies 
are  now  priced  at  20  cents  a  copy  and 
seven  of  the  Sunday  editions  cost  50 
cents.  Discounts  on  home  delivery  are 
given  by  48  dailies,  with  weekday  rates 
ranging  from  Gbc*  in  El  Paso  to  $1.10 
in  Westchester  County,  New  York. 

“Circulation  bottomed  out  in  March, 
earlier  than  forecast,”  Purcell  noted. 
He  added  that  a  drop  of  3%  is  predicted 
in  ad  linage  but  income  will  be  higher. 

Asking  about  the  circulation  picture 
as  a  whole,  an  analyst  wanted  to  know 
if  losses  meant  fewer  people  bought 
newspajiers  or  multiple  buying  was 
diminishing. 

Circulation  a  concern 

The  Gannett  panel  stressed  a  point 
that  was  to  be  made  by  several  other 
company  spokesmen:  No  expensive 
effort  is  being  made  to  develop  or  retain 
low  value  circulation.  “Ego”  and  “Buf¬ 
falo  Bill”  sales  are  di.scouraged  if  not 
eliminated,  cutting  distribution  costs 
in  farflung  fringe  areas. 

“The.se  losses,”  newspaper  marketers 
insisted,  “are  not  bad  for  advertisers.” 

.■\nother  query  from  the  audience: 
“Wouldn’t  it  be  more  advantageous  for 
the  newspaper  to  opt  for  less  linage 
and  charge  more  for  the  space?” 

No  one  offered  a  direct  reply  but 
many  touched  on  the  economics  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  format  of  the  page  to  curtail 
the  use  of  $280-a-ton  newsprint. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  $42  a  year,  had  a  6% 
gain  in  circulation  and  the  Ottaway 
group  of  daily  newspapers  generated 
both  advertising  and  circulation  reve¬ 
nue  gains  for  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  presi¬ 
dent  Warren  H.  Phillips  reported. 

With  such  loyal  readership,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  suggested,  why  didn’t  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  marketers  boost  the 
price  $8  or  $10  a  year  instead  of  holding 
to  $42? 

Circulation  price  raises  had  to  be 
done  gingerly,  was  the  answer. 

Dollars,  not  lines 

Lee  Templeton,  vicepresident-market- 
ing  for  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
said  the  end  of  the  numbers  game  for 
advertisers  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness 


but  one  of  strength  because  the  empha¬ 
sis  is  on  revenue  management.  Adver¬ 
tisers  are  spending  dollars,  not  buying 
lines. 

Templeton  didn’t  believe  there  would 
l)e  any  sharp  increase  in  the  use  of 
television  by  retailers.  All  retail  is  not 
local;  much  of  it  is  national,  he  re¬ 
marked,  and  the  price  is  too  high  for 
fragmented  audiences  with  large  num¬ 
bers  of  low  incc.me  families. 

With  computerized  checkout  in  the 
supermarkets,  Templeton  said,  national 
food  advertisers  will  be  inclined  to  place 
more  of  their  budgets  in  newspapers 
because  point-of-sale  data  will  be  avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Speaking  for  Times  Mirror  Company, 
newspaper-tv  group  vicepresident 
Phillip  L.  Williams  said  another  hike 
in  the  price  of  newsprint  is  not  antici¬ 
pated  this  year.  'The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  he  said,  is  undertaking  its  first 
major,  intensive  circulation  effort  in 
three  years. 

David  Targe,  vicepresident-sales  for 
Neu'sday,  hailed  the  extension  of  the 
Long  Island  newspaper’s  market  area 
into  five  towns  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
counties,  making  it  the  “first  suburban 
city”  in  the  U.S.  embracing  100  sepa¬ 
rate  communities  on  an  island.  He  said 
Newsday  now  offers  an  additional  run 
of  advertising  in  a  supplement  that 
goes  to  non-subscriber  and  carrier  de¬ 
liveries  can  be  pinpointed.  Multimedia 
president  Edmund  A.  Ramsaur  said  his 
company  enjoys  a  good  mix  with  60% 
newspapers  and  40%  broadcast  prop¬ 
erties.  “Advertising  dollars  have  to  go 
somewhere,”  he  remarked.  “We’re  op¬ 
posed  to  the  anti-tv  sales  effort.” 

The  sophisticated  market  approach, 
Ramsaur  said,  eliminates  circulation 
that  is  of  questionable  value  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  “The  papers  with  big  fringe 
circulation  don’t  have  to  talk  to  stock 
analysts.” 

Ad  growth  arras 

In  the  Harte-Hanks  markets,  presi¬ 
dent  Rol)ert  G.  Marbut  said,  advertising 
revenues  have  been  growing  faster  than 
retail  sales.  Some  of  this  is  due  to  new¬ 
found  advertising  such  as  industrial 
sections  and  sentimental  ads  on  holi¬ 
days. 

Despite  an  unemployment  rate  of  25 
percent  in  the  textile  area,  Marbut  said, 
the  Anderson  (S.C.)  newspapers 
achieved  their  original  profit  goal  by 
raising  rates,  dropping  some  features, 
reducing  the  labor  force  and  tailoring 
an  expansion  program. 

Free  distribution  non-dailies  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  contributed  materially  to 
Harte-Hanks  earnings,  financial  vice- 
president  Larry  D.  Franklin  reported. 

Spcidel  story 

The  Speidel  Newspapers  story,  which 
held  special  interest  to  the  analysts  be¬ 
cause  of  its  35  percent  pre-tax  profit 
record,  was  told  by  Rollan  D.  Melton, 
president.  He  pointed  out  that  all 
Speidel  papers  are  in  non-competitive 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Former  N.Y.  Yankees  ‘bonus  baby’ 
to  direct  newspaper  school 

By  I.  William  Hill 

He’s  tall,  powerful-looking,  and  walks 


with  that  easy  grace  that  distinguishes 
the  professional  athlete.  F rom  the  start, 
he  gives  you  the  impression  of  will¬ 
power,  the  kind  of  man  who,  if  he  makes 
a  New  Year’s  resolution,  keeps  it.  Such 
is  Malcolm  F.  Mallette,  53,  director- 
elect  of  the  American  Press  Institute  at 
Reston,  Va.,  an  individual  who  resolved 
at  15  to  become  a  professional  journal¬ 
ist  and  never  let  seven  years  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball  pitcher  divert  him. 

As  Mai  told  E&P  not  long  ago,  “For 
me,  the  written  word  has  all  the  appeal 
of  a  tuneful  phrase  for  a  music  lover.” 
The  man  who,  on  July  1,  will  succeed 
Walter  Everett  in  directing  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  a  non-profit  working  center 
dedicated  to  training  newspaper  men 
and  women  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  attributes  his  journalistic 
ambition  to  reading.  He  recalls  coming 
home  from  the  library  in  his  native 
Syracuse,  New  York,  one  arm  loaded 
with  books  for  his  mother,  the  other 
loaded  with  books  for  himself. 

Baseball  career 

“How  about  the  baseball?  When  did 
that  begin?” 

“I  played  both  baseball  and  basket¬ 
ball  in  high  school.  I  don’t  know  why  I 
chose  sports.  My  father  was  a  diver — 
dived  90  feet  once  on  a  dare — and  he 
was  great  at  billiards  and  horse-shoe 
pitching,  too.  Also,  when  I  was  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  high  school,  I  began  writing 
sports  for  a  weekly  newspaper — no  pay, 
of  course,  just  a  by-line.  That  was 
enough.  Before  that,  at  14,  I’d  begun 
submitting  stories  to  Boy’s  Life  mag¬ 
azine.” 

Mallette’s  scholastic  record  in  high 
school  was  good  enough  to  bring  him  a 
25  per  cent  scholarship  from  Syracuse 
and  his  baseball  abilities  proceeded  to 
take  care  of  the  rest.  After  he’d  pitched 
a  couple  of  no-hit  games  in  high  school, 
he  was  scouted  by  the  New  York 
Yankees  and,  the  day  he  put  Cornell 
down  with  only  two  hits,  the  Yankee 
scout  made  Mallette  a  proposition.  If 
he’d  agree  to  sign  a  contract  with  the 
Yankees  on  finishing  college,  the  Yan¬ 
kees  would  pick  up  the  tuition  tab. 

“It  probably  wasn’t  a  legal  proposi¬ 
tion,”  Mallette  recalled,  “but  I  signed. 
Then  my  college  career  was  interrupted 
by  the  war.  I  tried  to  get  in  the  Marines 
but  they  turned  me  down  on  some  color 
test,  so  I  joined  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
and  headed  for  training  at  Camp 
Edison  at  Sea  Girt.  There  I  taught 
cryptography  and  pitched  for  the  Sea 
Girt  baseball  team,  playing  against  the 
Giants,  the  Cubs  and  the  Red  Sox  and 
against  such  players  as  Mel  Ott,  Ernie 
Lombardi  and  Carl  Hubbell. 

A  devotee  of  the  arts,  Mallette  found 
himself  out  of  place  with  technical 
engineer  types.  He  told  E&P  how  many 
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a  night  after  lights  out,  he  huddled  on 
a  lighted  stairway,  studying  to  keep  up 
with  the  work  of  his  fellows.  In  August 
of  1944,  it  paid  off.  Mallette  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  second  lieutenant,  and  as¬ 
signed  to  control  tower  operations  at 
Hamilton  Field,  near  San  Francisco. 
For  a  time  he  was  on  duty  in  Detroit, 
then  back  to  Hamilton  Field,  at  which 
point  an  Army  computer  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  he  had  journalistic  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

Married  colonel’s  secretary 

“Of  course,  all  the  time  I  was  in 
service,  I  was  writing,  submitting  arti¬ 
cles  to  every  available  magazine,”  Mal¬ 
lette  recalled.  “It  was  that  computer, 
however,  that  got  me  shifted  to  Ashe¬ 
ville,  North  Carolina,  where  I  was  as¬ 
signed  to  operations.  What  made  the 
shift  really  important  was  that  I  got 
to  know  the  Colonel’s  secretary,  Eleanor 
Ingram,  my  future  wife.  Of  course,  I 
was  still  playing  baseball,  often  with 
professional  players.” 

After  the  war  was  over  he  began 
pitching  for  the  Norfolk  team  in  the 
Piedmont  League.  Like  every  profes¬ 
sional  pitcher,  he  can  recall  his  win- 
loss  pitching  figpires.  “Norfolk  had  a 
good  team  that  year,”  Mallette  said, 
“and  we  expected  to  be  in  the  playoffs. 
Fortunately  we  weren’t.  Otherwise  I’d 
have  had  to  miss  my  wedding!” 

Once  out  of  the  service,  Mallette  re¬ 
turned  to  Syracuse  with  his  wife,  grad¬ 
uating  in  January  of  1947  and  report¬ 
ing,  as  agreed,  to  the  New  York  Yan¬ 
kees  spring  training  camp  along  with 
such  players  as  Yogi  Berra,  Bud  Chan¬ 
dler,  DiMaggio,  and  manager  Bucky 
Harris.  “I’ll  never  forget  pitching  my 
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first  exhibition  game  against  the 
Braves.  Tommy  Holmes  hit  my  first 
pitch  over  the  fence.” 

After  pitching  in  several  more  ex¬ 
hibition  games  the  Yanks  sent  him  to 
the  Newark  Bears.  “Real  bad  team,” 
Mallette  said.  “One  day,  in  an  effort  to 
try  and  show  the  Bears  in  first  place, 
the  Xeu'ark  Star-Ledger  printed  the 
league  team  standings  upside  down.” 

Mallette’s  prize  pitch  was  his  fast 
ball  but,  about  now,  muscle  trouble  in 
his  left  shoulder  had  begun  to  slow  him 
up.  Nevertheless,  in  1948,  he  had  a  7-5 
record  with  the  Kansas  City  Blues.  Re¬ 
called  to  Newark,  Mallette  can  recall 
that  he  once  pitched  14  innings  in  suc¬ 
cessive  games  without  allowing  a  hit. 

Develops  arm  trouble 

Despite  increasing  arm  trouble,  he 
pitched  again  for  Kansas  City,  then  for 
Memphis  in  the  Southern  Association, 
and  when  he  mov'ed  to  Sacramento  in 
1949  he  had  a  7-5  record  but  he  led  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  strikeouts. 

It  was  after  this  that  Branch  Rickey 
drafted  Mallette  to  play  for  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Dodgers  and  Mallette  reported  for 
spring  training  in  1950.  His  left  arm 
was  getting  worse,  however,  and  Rickey 
sent  Mallette  to  Baltimore  for  surgery, 
then  farmed  him  out  to  Elmira  where 
Mallette  had  a  7-1  season  despite  the 
fact  he  lost  his  one-time  speed.  Re¬ 
called  to  Brooklyn,  he  was  relief  pitcher 
in  two  games  the  Dodgers  played 
against  Philadelphia  in  a  race  for  the 
pennant. 

Becomes  sports  editor 

Mallette  played  his  last  baseball  in 
1952.  He  then  decided  to  quit  because, 
as  he  told  E&P,  “I’d  seen  too  many 
players  try  to  hang  on  too  long.  Also, 
you  have  to  remember  my  ambition  was 
to  be  a  newspaperman  and  I’d  sold 
stories  on  Alston  and  Tatum  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  I  went  back  to 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  and  worked 
on  the  Times  and  Citizen.  Then,  when 
I  heard  of  a  vacancy  in  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal,  I  moved  over  there.” 

Apparently  Mallette’s  success  as  a 
sports  editor  was  impressive  because,  in 
1959,  when  the  Journal’s  managing 
editor  had  to  step  aside  because  of  ill 
health,  Mallette  was  picked  to  replace 
him.  There  he  stayed  until  1966  when 
he  was  drafted  by  API’s  then  director, 
J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Institute.  Mallette  had  been  a 
member  of  an  API  managing  editor’s 
seminar  in  1961  and  two  months  later 
had  made  the  first  of  10  appearances  at 
API  as  a  guest  discussion  leader.  Since 
joining  API,  he  has  personally  directed 
about  50  seminars. 

Mallette  and  his  wife,  Eleanor  (who’d 
rather  dance  than  see  a  baseball  game) 
live  in  Reston,  five  minutes  away  from 
the  American  Press  Institute  Building. 
They  have  three  sons — Gary,  24,  who 
likes  to  play  tennis;  Bruce,  22  who’s  a 
champion  swimmer,  and  David,  who 
has  won  a  letter  in  basketball. 
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How  to  save  $725^000 
without  spending  10^ 


By  Jack  (’aklwell 

The  trend  toward  a  narrow  weh  width 
does  not  ofTer  the  lopic  that  the  G-col- 
umn  editorial  format  does.  Such  a  re¬ 
duction  reduces  paRe  ca])acity  on  the 
press,  makes  a  10-column  classified  pape 
impractical,  is  expensive  to  implement 
on  the  j)rosses,  and  actually  reduces 
newsprint  costs  very  little. 

.■\n  option  would  he  to  maintain  our 
present  fiS"  weh  and  chanpe  to  a  0- 
column  advertisiiiR  format  and  a  fi- 
column  editorial  format. 

'I'here  are  now  over  GO  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  usiriR  a  9-column  ad- 
vertisitiR  format. 

Editors  can  use  :i  2-column  news 
measure,  and  the  pajjer  can  he  made 
up  on  a  9-column  ad  format,  thereby 
produciiiR  the  best  of  the  two  worlds — 
a  readable  product  with  a  hipber  rev¬ 
enue  yield  per  ton  of  newsprint  used. 

This  format  does  not  re(|uire  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  type  size,  nor  reduction  in  the 
leading  between  the  lines.  More  columns 
of  news  are  printed  on  fewer  pages, 
producing  a  better  product  for  the  read¬ 
er. 

Converting  a  page  to  a  9-column  for¬ 
mat  would  change  the  single  column 


we  came  up  with  the  following  savings: 
Newsprint  .$.')21,2()1 

I’rinting  Plates  21,1112 

Pressroom  manning  48,221 

.$.')9:i,r).')7 

Using  the  9-column  ad  format  on  a 
.'IS"  roll  and  a  10-column  classified 
page,  an  additional  .$129,000  was  saved, 
for  a  grand  total  saving  on  the  wider 
web  of  $72G,880,  without  a  dime  in  con- 
ver.sion  costs. 

To  put  this  another  way,  let’s  take 
a  hyi)othetical  page  makeup  problem. 
We  have  a  total  of  288  columns,  con¬ 
sisting  of  102  columns  of  news  and  18fi 
columns  of  ads. 

On  a  .’iS"  web,  8  columns,  we  can  book 
our  paper  into  .20  pages,  two  18-page 
sections.  This  same  number  of  columns 
may  be  booked  into  a  9-column  p:iper  in 
22  pages,  and  2  additional  columns  of 
news  or  advertising  can  be  added.  The 
newsprint  savings  alone  amount  to  $718 
per  day. 

Immediately,  we  can  see  that  there 
is  more  revenue  to  be  gained  per  ton 
of  newsprint  used  on  the  58",  9-column 
format,!  than  on  58",  8-column  format. 


constructed  to  certain  specifications. 
These  are  in  short  supply.  The  narrower 
roll  widths  i)robably  will  require  more 
boxcars,  more  freight,  more  paper  han¬ 
dling,  more  roll  handling  costs,  more 
end  waste  and  newsprint  waste,  and 
more  newsprint  cores  to  handle  and 
return,  as  well  as  additional  pressroom 
manning  and  mailers.  When  you  jmt 
a  pencil  to  these  items,  they  significant¬ 
ly  ad<l  to  your  costs. 

The  9-column  i^aper  on  a  58"  web 
eliminates  one  of  the  most  difficult  page 
hooking  problems.  This  is  the  5-column 
ad,  which  wastes  a  lot  of  newsi)rint. 
Four  and  five  columns  can  be  booked 
on  the  same  i)age,  reducing  again  the 
number  of  jiages  needed  to  book  the 
paper.  Many  times  it  is  cheaper  to  lose 
the  revenue  rei)re.sented  in  a  5-column 
ad,  in  order  to  hold  down  the  page 
count,  because  a  jump  of  2  pages  on  a 
standard  size  newsiiaper,  or  4  on  a 
tabloid,  could  require  additional  press 
room  manning  and  newsprint,  which 
more  than  wipes  out  the  revenue  of  the 
5-column  ad. 

To  me,  the  9-column  format  offers 
the  opi)ortunity  for  an  improved  more 
readable  product,  greater  positioning 
oi)portunities  for  advertisers,  and  more 
revenue  per  ton  of  newsprint. 


N.Y.  Post  to  25^ 


width  to  9  i)icas,  9  points,  and  allow 
a  2-i)oint  column  rule.  This  makes  a 
))age  89  picas,  9  points  wide,  exactly 
what  it  is  now. 

On  a  58"  or  59"  roll,  and  going  to  a 
9-column  format,  newsjjrint  savings  of 
approximately  12'''r  may  be  realized. 

Further,  by  extending  the  printed 
surface  one  pica  on  each  side,  and  " 
vertically  (assuming  a  22^1  cutoff),  one 
page  of  newsprint  may  be  saved  on 
every  20.2  pages  published. 

•Xssuming  a  modest  2400  jiages  per 
month,  such  a  minor  adjustment  would 
save  the  publisher  79  pages  per  month. 
On  a  100,000  circulation  newsi)aper, 
printing  on  a  58"  web,  using  22-lb. 
newsprint,  this  would  translate  into 
newsprint  savings  of  50.G  tons  per 
month,  and  at  $280  per  ton,  this  would 
amount  to  $170,150  per  year,  without 
investing  any  money  whatsoever  into 
conversion  of  existing  equipment. 

Here  is  a  dramatic  example  of  the 
savings  that  may  be  effected  with  the 
9-column  format  on  a  58"  roll.  We  took 
one  of  our  cities,  and  using  the  same 
number  of  news  and  advertising  inches 
published  in  1974  and  deducting  the 
full  page  ads,  both  retail  and  national. 

Jack  Caldwell,  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  gave  a  report  on  the  9- 
column  format  to  the  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Sales  Association  on  April  18th 
in  New  York.  This  is  a  digest  of  his 
remarks,  which  he  explained  at  the  out¬ 
set  were  not  to  be  “construed  as  a 
Scripps-Howard  policy.’’ 


Further,  mor('  newspapers  are  con¬ 
verting  to  offset  and  to  direct  pi-inting. 
Both  types  of  plates  cost  from  2  to  4 
times  as  much  as  the  old-fashioned 
stereo  plates,  such  as  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  84(‘  per  plate  compared  with  a 
cost  of  from  $2.00  to  $2.25  per  plate 
for  direct  printing.  The  lesser  number 
of  plates  used  permit  a  considerable 
co.st  savings  in  tbe  plate  material,  and 
in  the  labor  co.sts  to  produce  them. 

The  22-page  paper  would  require  one 
less  press  unit  than  the  2fi-page  paper. 
Translated  into  manpower,  this  could 
be  4  men  at  $G5  per  man,  or  $2G0  sav¬ 
ings  that  day,  on  tbe  smaller  number 
of  pages. 

The  ]iress  would  use  less  power  on  a 
22-page  pajier  than  on  a  2fi-page  jiaper, 
because  you  would  be  running  one  less 
unit. 

Since  many  newspapers  are  running 
at  capacity,  or  near  capacity,  several 
days  per  week,  the  wider  web  concept, 
with  additional  columns,  permits  an  eas¬ 
ing  of  the  problem. 

A  major  cause  of  press  folder  prob¬ 
lems  is  the  production  of  high  page 
count  newspapers  at  high  speeds.  Print¬ 
ing  fewer  pages  significantly  reduces 
folder  problems  and  increases  produc¬ 
tivity. 

Tbe  lesser  number  of  pages  requires 
a  lesser  number  of  rolls.  In  turn,  this 
means  less  pasters  and  a  reduction  in 
missed  pasters,  resulting  in  more  effi¬ 
cient  jiress  runs  and  less  newsprint 
waste. 

The  wider  web  width  now  used  has 
resulted  in  railroad  freight  cars  being 

EDIT 


The  \eir  York  Post,  which  recently 
hiked  its  advertising  rates,  will  raise 
its  price  for  the  i)ai)er  from  20c  to  25<‘, 
effective  May  5.  The  paper  does  not 
have  a  Sunday  edition. 

A  list  compiled  by  Editor  &  Pvblish- 
ER  shows  the  Post  is  the  seventh  largest 
daily  in  the  U.S.  with  a  circulation  of 
598,512  (ARC,  September  20,  1974)  and 
the  second  largest  evening  daily. 

According  to  a  survey  by  American 
Newsjiaiier  Publishers  Association, 
there  are  presently  five  daily  papers 
charging  25<‘  for  weekday  editions. 
They  are  the  Wall  Street  Jourual,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune,  Anchorage 
Times,  Saute  Fe  \ew  Mexican,  and 
\cw  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


Court  limits  access 
to  agencies’  data 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ex¬ 
empted  internal  legal  memoranda  cir¬ 
culated  among  federal  agencies  from 
disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act  unless  the  memos  con¬ 
stitute  final  policy  determinations.  The 
ruling  was  unanimous.  The  exemption 
holds  even  when  there  is  no  other  public 
explanation  for  an  agency’s  action, 
Justice  Byron  R.  White,  writing  for  the 
court,  said.  The  law  does  not  require 
agencies  to  write  opinions;  “it  simply 
reciuires  them  to  disclose  the  opinions 
they  do  write,”  he  said. 
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Better  Times  ahead: 
The  New  York  Times 
orders  new  Goss 
Metroiiner  Offset 
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Sometime  in 
mid-1976,  some¬ 
one  is  going  to 
push  a  button  to  start 
a  press  at  the  New  York 
Times’  new  satellite  plant 
in  New  Jersey.  On  that  day, 
one  of  the  largest,  most  sophisticated  offset 
presses  in  the  world  will  make  its  debut  in 
theU.S. 

The  era  of  the  new  Goss  Metroiiner 
will  have  begun. 

The  total  Times  installation  of  our  new 


the  Times,  this  will  mean  a  3% 
saving  in  newsprint  costs.  And 
that’s  just  one  way  Metroiiner 
responds  to  the  industry’s  vital 
need  for  economy. 

The  Goss  22-inch  Metroiiner  is  the 
new  member  of  our  10-year-old  Metro 
family  of  presses . . .  the  most  widely  used 
of  the  large  offset  presses  designed  for 
daily  newspaper  production.  Our  new  press 
is  the  result  of  our  90  years  of  service  to  the 
newspaper  industry— including  more 
experience  in  offset  newspaper  presses 
than  any  other  manufacturer. 


four-page-wide  Metroiiner  is  planned  If  it  haS  For  more  information,  write  to  us  at 
to  include  36  press  units  and  anything  tO  dO  with  MGD  Graphic  Systems, 

7  folders.  They  are  designed  production  of  newspapors,  Rockwell  International, 
with  a  paper-saving,  cost-  \\  ^33  everything  tO  do  Central  Ave., 

lowering  22-inch  cutoff.  For  with  GoSS  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


Rockwell  International 


Dow  Jones  sues 
McGraw-Hill  over 
news  leak  quote 

A  story  ooncerninp  allcped  pre-pub¬ 
lication  leaks  in  Alan  Abolson’s  column 
for  Hnrron'ff  has  resulted  in  a  $200  mil¬ 
lion  libel  suit  involving  two  of  the  big- 
pest  financial  jmblishing  houses  in  the 
nation. 

The  lawsuit  which  was  filed  on  April 
24  involves  a  story  printed  in  the  April 
28  edition  of  Business  Week,  a  McGraw- 
Hill  Inc.  magazine.  Hringing  suit 
against  the  magazine  and  two  of  its 
employes,  is  Dow  Jones  and  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishing  parent  company  of  Barron’s  as 


It  is  surprising  to  see  how  often  wc 
find  ourselves  groping  to  come  up 
with  the  right  name  for  some  com¬ 
monplace  thing. 

l  ike  the  item  on  the  left.  If  you  had 
to  buy  one.  what  would  you  ask  for 
at  a  hardw  are  store? 

Or.  what  about  the  machine  on  the 
right?  If  you  had  to  identify  it  as  the 
machine  working  on  a  new  highway, 
what  would  you  call  it?  The  proper 
generic  name  is  “track-type  tractor” 
(also  called  a“bulldozer,”  “dozer,” 
or  “craw  ler  tractor”).  But  don’t  let 
the  color  confuse  you.  People  some¬ 
times  assume  if  it’s  a  yellow  tractor,  it 
was  made  by  Caterpillar. 

Cat  and  Caterpillar  are  registered 


well  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Finan¬ 
cial  Weekly  and  other  new’spapers. 

The  story  in  question  written  by 
general  news  editor  John  F.  Berry  con¬ 
cerned  a  Florida  stock  market  operator 
named  James  E.  Corr  III  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  who  was  recently  charged  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commi.ssion 
with  illegally  manipulating  the  market 
j)rice  of  American  Agronomic  Corp.  of 
Tampa. 

‘Golden  leak' 

In  the  story,  Corr  told  Berry  that  he 
had  “a  golden  news  leak  and  has  profit¬ 
ed  from  it.  He  often  knows  in  advance 
what  .^lan  Ahelson,  the  Barron’s  col¬ 
umnist,  will  he  saying.  Ahelson’s  weekly 
stories  sometimes  cause  stocks  to  rise 
or  fall.  .  .  .” 

Forewarned  of  the  story  plus  sidebar 
(in  which  Corr  mentions  the  alleged 
leaks),  Dow  Jones  issued  a  statement 


Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.  These  Trademarks  should  only 
be  used  to  identify  our  products.  The 
list  includes  diesel  engines,  lift  trucks, 
scrapers,  off-highway  trucks,  and 
track-type  tractors. 

We’d  appreciate  it  if  you  used  our 
name  only  where  it  applies. 

Thank  you. 

As  for  the  electric  plug,  manufactur¬ 
ers  call  it  a  “cube  tap.” 

rn  CATERPILLAR 

Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors  •  Load¬ 
ers  •  Scrapers  •  Engines  •  Motor  Grad¬ 
ers  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


through  its  Barron’s  editor  Robert  M. 
Bleiherg: 

“The  edition  of  Busine.ss  Week  mag¬ 
azine  (dated  .April  28)  which  currently 
is  in  process  of  distribution  prints  alle¬ 
gations  gravely  impugning  the  journal¬ 
istic  ethics  and  honesty  of  Barron’s  Na¬ 
tional  Business  and  Financial  Weekly' 
and  Barron’s  managing  editor  and 
columnist,  Mr.  Alan  Ahelson. 

“.  .  .  The  allegations  concerning 
Barron’s  and  Mr.  .Ahehson  are  complete¬ 
ly  and  unequivocally  false.  They  are 
based  on  statements  made  to  Business 
Wt'ek  by'  Mr.  Corr,  an  individual  who 
in  view  of  the  critical  comments  in 
Barron’s  on  his  activities  might  w’ell 
hear  malice  toward  Barron’s  and  Mr. 
.Ahelson.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  any  reputable  publication  would 
repioduce  damaging  material  from 
such  a  suspect  source. 

“.Approximately'  four  months  ago 
Barron’s  advised  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  that  Mr.  Corr 
had  told  Mr.  .Ahelson  that  he  intended 
to  go  before  the  commission  with  alle¬ 
gations  similar  to  those  (luoted  in  the 
Business  Week  article.  Barron’s  heard 
nothing  more  of  Mr.  Corr’s  activities 
until  the  appearance  of  the  Business 
Week  article. 

“Mr.  .Ahelson  customarily  writes  his 
column  on  Friday.  Barron’s  goes  to 
press  Friday  night. 

“The  text  of  the  column  is  not  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Barron’s  printing  plant  at 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  until  after  the  close 
of  the  New  York  markets.  Barron’s  is 
widely'  available  on  the  newsstand  the 
following  morning,  Saturday. 

“Mr.  .Al)elson  was  interviewed  by  the 
author  of  the  Business  Week  article.  In 
addition  to  stating,  as  quoted,  that  “He 
(Mr.  Corr)  is  a  liar.”  Mr.  .Ahelson  men¬ 
tioned  the  suspect  nature  of  Business 
Week’s  source.  He  also  explained  in 
detail  that  it  is  not  practical  nor  jour¬ 
nalistically  ethical  to  write  an  article 
about  any  company  without  at  some 
point  interviewing  its  top  management. 
Thus,  it  can  never  be  an  absolute  secret 
that  Barron’s  is  interested  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  situation,  although  the  company’s 
management  would  not  know  when  an 
article  might  be  printed  or  what  it 
might  contain.” 

McGraw-Hill  declined  to  print  a  re¬ 
traction.  .Although  the  company  re¬ 
fused,  Lewis  H.  Young,  editor  in  chief 
of  Business  Week  issued  a  statement: 

“Some  readers  of  Business  Week  may 
have  misinterpreted  a  portion  of  the 
sidebar  story  ‘Where  Does  Corr  Get 
Those  Hot  Tips?’  in  the  .April  28,  1975 
issue.  This  sidebar  quoted  James  Corr 
...  to  the  effect  that  he  sometimes  had 
advance  Information  about  what  .Alan 
.Ahelson  .  .  .  would  be  saying. 

“Business  Week  did  not  say  that  this 
information  came  from  .Ahelson,  Bar¬ 
ron’s  or  Dow  Jones,  and  has  no  reason 
to  believe  the  columnist,  the  magazine 
or  the  company'  has  ever  acted  un¬ 
ethically  or  illegally  with  financial  or 
other  information  in  its  possession. 
Otherwise,  Business  Week  stands  on 
the  Corr  story.” 


Caterpillar.  Cat  and  CB  are  Trademarks  ot  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 
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"We  cut  an  impossible 
composition  overioad  down 
to  size  with 
our  ECRM 
scanners.” 


Wabash,  Indiana 


Don  says  his  ECRM  scanners  solved  the  accuracy  problem  by 
accepting  edited  copy  more  easily.  It  also  solved  his  composi¬ 
tion  overload.  “Even  on  our  busiest  days  when  our  scanners 
crank  up  at  six  a.m.,  our  composition  is  usually  done  by  ten  or 
ten-thirty.”  What’s  more,  Don  is  handling  all  ten  of  his  papers 
with  a  smaller  staff  (through  attrition)  than  he  had  for  the  Plain 
Dealer  alone. 

ECRM. 

The  first  name  in  OCR. 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  experience  has  been  successful.  But  it’s 
hardly  unique. 

As  the  company  that  pioneered  the  first  practical  OCR  system 
for  the  graphic  arts,  ECRM  has  helped  papers  (from  5,000  cir¬ 
culation  dailies  to  the  world’s  largest)  to  increase  productivity 
and  profits  for  a  remarkably  small  investment. 

Investigate  ECRM  and  find  out  what  an  AUTOREADER  could 
be  doing  for  you.  For  more  information,  call  or  write  today. 


The  Wabash  Plain  Dealer’s  rapid  acquisition  of  several  weekly 
newspapers  was  quickly  outstripping  their  composition  input 
facilities.  “When  our  keyboard  perforators  couldn’t  econ¬ 
omically  keep  up,”  says  Alger,  “we  installed  two  ECRM 
AUTOREADERS.  Now  there’s  room  for  even  more  work.” 
Alger  explains:  “In  the  last  two  years,  we’ve  added  six  weekly 
newspapers,  a  weekly  advertiser  and  three  school  papers  to 
the  composition  demands  of  our  20  page  daily— an  over¬ 
whelming  workload  increase  when  you  consider  that  all  of  the 
weeklies  publish  or  deadline  on  Wednesdays. 

“Adding  more  keyboards  or  personnel  was  difficult  to  justify 
because  we  only  needed  the  increased  capability  for  a  few 
days  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 

“That’s  why  I  began  investigating  OCR,”  says  Don.  “We 
brought  in  a  system  competitive  with  ECRM  for  evaluation.  It 
worked  like  a  charm  on  perfect  copy.  But  editors  and  ad  takers 
don ’t  type  perfect  copy  so  we  wasted  time  making  an  un¬ 
usually  high  number  of  corrections.  For  this  and  other  reasons, 
we  had  the  system  removed.” 


Don  Alger 
Composing  Room 
Superintendent 
The  Plain  Dealer 


ECRM,  INC. 

205  BURLINGTON  ROAD 
BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  01730 
(617)  275-1760 


REGIONAL  OFFICES 

NEW  ENGLAND  MID-ATLANTIC  SOUTHEAST  SOUTH  SOUTHWEST  MIDWEST  WEST 

205  Burlington  Road  N93 Farview  Avenue  Suite  310.  Building  340  Suite  111  Suite406  Suite209  Suite608 

Bedford.  Massachusetts  017X  Paramus,  New  Jersey  07652  Interstate  North  Pkwy  5445  Manner  Street  4230  LBJ  Freeway  2620  East  Higgins  Road  999  N  Sepulveda  Blvd 

(617)275-1760  (201)262-2228  Atlanta.  Georgia  30339  Tampa.  Florida  33609  Dallas.  Texas  75234  Elk  Grove  Village.  Illinois  60007  El  Segundo.  California  90245 

(404)434-9323  (813)679-3282  (214)661-1338  (312)593-7650  (213)640-0694 


FREE! 
New  1975 
MPS 
Paste-Up 
Catalog! 

Get  your  new  1975  MPS  Catalog 

showing  light  tables,  assembly  tables, 
storage  cabinets  —  border  tapes,  grid 
sheets  —  waxers,  trimmers,  paste  up 
tools,  tape  winders  and  unwinders  — 
all  the  things  you  need  for  paste  up! 

Find  out  how  to  combine  your 
purchases  on  many  products  to  save 
even  more.  And  at  our  best  possible 
prices. 

“Don’t  forget  you 
can  save  over 
50%  on  border 
tapes  alone  —  so 
send  for  your 
catalog  now!" 

James  Rezabek 
President 


MPS 


Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Company 

4640  N.  Olcott,  Chicago,  111.  60656 
(312)  8674646 
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Editor:  It  is 
wrong  to  delete 
obscene  words 

Newspapers  have  a  problem  of  credi¬ 
bility  greater  than  that  of  whether  to 
u.se  or  delete  obscene  or  ofTensive  words 
from  news  stories,  according  to  former 
Dayton  (0.)  Journal  Herald  editor 
Charles  T.  Alexander. 

Alexander  resigned  as  editor  (E&P, 
April  5)  when  Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc. 
owners  said  they  lost  confidence  in  his 
judgment  after  the  Journal  Herald  pub¬ 
lished  a  page  I  story  alwut  the  shooting 
of  a  treasury  agent,  that  contained  an 
obscenity. 

Alexander,  addressing  the  Queen  City 
Chapter,  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  SDX,  at  Cincinnati  .April  24, 
said: 

“We  reported  the  story  of  a  savage 
argument  in  which  the  obscene  word 
was  directly  crucial  to  the  outcome,  a 
fatal  fight. 

“My  first  impluse  was  to  take  it  out, 
and  that  was  a  healthy  impulse.  But,  if 
I  pulled  it  there  would  have  been  noth¬ 
ing  left,  because  they  were  the  last 
words  of  a  man  drawing  his  gun  to  kill 
a  fellow  agent  and  long-time  friend.” 

The  story  in  the  Journal  Herald  was 
of  two  treasury’  agents  both  wanting 
transfers  from  the  Dayton  office.  They 
were  quarreling  desperately  about  it. 

Report  of  encounter 

The  Dayton  newspaper  reported  that 
as  one  of  the  agents  (Casper  Gibson), 
was  leaving  the  office,  the  other  (Jerry 
Johnston)  screamed: 

“Gibson,  God  damn  it,  you  are - 

with  my  family.  You  are  -  with 

my  future  .  .  .  I’ll  kill  you  first.” 

There  is  no  way  to  delete  such  words, 
.Alexander  said,  without  suggesting  to 
readers  what  the  w'ord  was,  which 
sometimes  can  be  more  insulting  to  the 
reader  than  leaving  the  word  in,  in 
.Alexander’s  opinion.  He  continued: 

Newspapers  have  a  great  problem  of 
credibility  and  justifiably  so,  when  the 
taking  of  something  documented  out  of 
a  news  report  is  more  tortured  than 
leaving  it  in.  That  affects  our  credibil¬ 
ity,  particularly  if  we  think  people  can 
read  between  the  lines. 

.Alexander  warned  against  being  too 
flamboyant  and  said  he  does  not  ad¬ 
vocate  gratuitous  use  of  sex  or  violence 
to  sell  newspapers.  He  added  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  documented  material  that 
never  gets  in  the  papers. 

Vietnam  cost  the  American  press 
more  credibility  than  any  other  event 
in  history  because  what  was  ofTensive 
was  edited  out  during  the  early  years, 
when  the  whole  story  of  what  was  going 
on  was  not  being  printed,  .Alexander 
said. 

“Worse  yet,  we  parade  the  Watergate 
story  as  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of 
the  press,  but  it  wasn’t  until  the  fall  of 
Watergate  that  the  press,  with  the  not¬ 


able  excepion  of  the  Washington  Post, 
really  got  started,”  .Alexander  observed. 
“Where  were  we  in  the  summer  of 
1972?” 

Comment  on  bias 

He  pointed  out  how  newsmen’s  own 
stature  and  closeness  to  newsmakers 
tends  to  operate  a  bias  that  effectively 
edits  out  unpleasant  or  offensive  news, 
such  as  when  persons  of  stature  in  the 
community  get  biased  treatment  when 
they  are  in  trouble. 

“The  best  reporter  is  usually  assigned 
and  the  editors  pass  the  story  around 
and  look  it  over  before  it  gets  into 
print.  A  normal  news  story  doesn’t  get 
passed  around  in  that  fashion. 

“We  need  to  have  higher  standards. 
Don’t  be  muckrakers  but  don’t  avoid 
printing  the  truth  when  relevant  and 
don’t  underestimate  the  public.  I  think 
I  underestimated  the  public  in  Dayton, 
and  I  w'as  surprised  by  the  support 
from  people  in  all  areas  of  life. 

“Truth  is  difficult  at  times  to  find 
objectivity,  but  once  you  find  it  don’t 
cover  it  up  or  disguise  it.  If  there  is 
offensive  material  don’t  run  from  it.” 

.Alexander  said  this  dilemma  will  face 
any  person  in  communications  sooner 
or  later.  The  distinction  to  be  made  is 
not  so  much  in  putting  things  into 
news  stories,  but  in  taking  things  out, 
and  here  relevancy  is  important.  Ob¬ 
scenity  itself  is  irrevelant,  and  he  does 
not  advocate  the  gratuitous  use  of  sex 
or  violence  to  sell  newspapers.  He 
actually  feels  himself  to  be  “fairly 
stodg>'.” 

“If  I  were  to  face  the  same  situation 
today,  I  would  make  the  same  deci¬ 
sions,”  he  said. 

Alexander  had  no  job  prospects  when 
he  addressed  the  newsmen’s  fraternity 
and  sui)posed:  “I  should  go  somewhere 
and  teach.” 


Copter  awards 

The  first  annual  award  for  journal¬ 
istic  achievement  in  writing  about  the 
helicopter  will  l>e  presented  at  the  28th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Helicopter  Asso¬ 
ciation  America  in  Tuscon,  Arizona 
January'  25-28,  1976,  the  .Association 
announced  recently. 

Entries  from  the  written  journalism 
field  will  be  judged  on  creativeness,  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  helicopter  industry, 
timeliness  and  aptness  of  thought.  En¬ 
tries  are  being  solicited  throughout  the 
world  and  must  l)e  submitted  no  later 
than  September  1,  1975.  Further,  they 
must  have  appeared  in  a  public,  not  an 
in-house  publication. 

Entry  forms  and  further  information 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  J.  Pat 
Walker,  chairman,  H.A.A  Journalism 
.Award  Committee,  c/o  Vought  Heli¬ 
copter  Corp.  1701  West  Marshall  Drive, 
Grand  Prairie,  Texas  75050.  The  win¬ 
ner  of  the  award  and  spouse  will  be 
given  an  all-expense  paid  trip  to  the 
Tucson  convention,  to  receive  a  $500 
honorarium  and  a  plaque. 
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Newspaper  management  will  evaluate 
new  equipment  and  supplies  at  the 
ANPA/RI*  Conference,  June  15-19, 
in  Houston,  Texas .... 
and  in  the  pages  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CONFERENCE  ISSUES 

JUNE  14  JUNE  21 


June  14  E&P,  which  will  be  distributed  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  includes  advance  information  about  equipment  on 
exhibit,  special  features  on  new  products,  machinery, 
methods,  systems  and  techniques. 

The  June  21  issue  will  be  full  of  ANPA/RI  news:  Cover¬ 
age  of  sessions,  texts  of  speeches,  reports  of  the  latest 
production  developments  unveiled  at  the  Conference. 

E&P’s  solid  readership  by  decision-makers  in  newspaper 
management  and  production  makes  these  two  issues 
the  advertising  opportunity  of  the  year  for  manufac¬ 
turers  of  all  kinds  of  newspaper  machinery,  equipment 
systems  and  supplies. 

Advertising  Deadlines: 

JUNE  15 — Reservations,  June  2;  copy,  June  5. 

JUNE  22 — Reservations,  June  9;  copy,  June  12. 

*American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Research  Institute 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Telephone  212-752-7050 


Eight  editorial  columns. 
Nice,  but  narrow. 


Chicago  Tribune  Before  July  1 


Hanoi  militaru 
chief  (Hap  in 
spectator  role 
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Suburb  ruuplf  resrue  own ; 
VifI  orphan  and  10  others  j 


A  3-column  x  100  line  ad 
I  X  (33  picas  and  6  points  wide). 
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An  8-column  ad  format. 

ChicagoTribune  After  July  1 


\  Overall  page  size 
/  remains  the  same. 


Six  editorial  columns. 
A  tar  sight  easier  on  the  eyes. 


/ 
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Horrified  commuters 
dew  subway  killing 


»atchinathe(;.O.P. 

(or  IVesidential  fe*er  12' 19— Xr.“  ZTZtZ.'tn."’™; 


A  3-column  x  310  line  ad 
(29  picas  and  9  points  wide). 
The  slight  size  reduction 
is  barely  noticeable. 


A  9-column  ad  format. 


How  gaining  one  ad  column 
and  losing  two  editorial 
columns  makes  the  Chicago 
Tribune  more  attractive  to 
readers  and  advertisers  alike. 


In  the  recent  past,  we’ve  had  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
three  problem  areas. 

1. The  cost  of  producing  our  newspaper  has  been 
mushrooming  wildly.  For  example,  newsprint 
costs  have  shot  up  48%  in  the  past  two  years  while 
ink  has  squirted  up  96%  in  the  same  period. 

2.  Consequently,  the  pressure  to  raise  ad  rates  has 
been  enormous.  But  despite  the  tremendous  rise 
in  the  costs  of  producing  newspapers,  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  circulation  since  the  Tribune 
went  to  a  daily  24-hour  publishing  cycle,  our  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  increases  have  been  less  than  most 
other  papers  in  the  country. 

3.  Although  we  liked  the  trim  look  of  our  narrow  edi¬ 
torial  columns,  research  showed  they  could  stand 
improvement.  Too  many  hyphens.  Too  much  eye¬ 
jumping. 

We  had  to  find  solutions  for  these  problems.  And  we 
have.  In  one  attractive  new  make-up  . . .  which  we  be¬ 
gin  July  1, 1975. 

The  ad  column  change 

By  going  from  an  8-column  to  a  9-column  advertising 


format,  we’ll  be  able  to  conserve  newsprint  and  reduce 
production  costs,  and  thus  help  minimize  future  rate 
increases.  Yet,  because  we’ve  reduced  the  column 
width  a  measly  3/16  inch,  the  size  and  shape  of  your 
ads  will  hardly  be  affected. 

The  editorial  column  change 

By  going  from  an  8-column  to  a  6-column  editorial  for¬ 
mat,  the  Tribune  becomes  far  easier  to  read.  And  as 
you  know,  a  more  inviting  editorial  environment  can 
only  help  readership  of  your  ads. 

The  page  size  non-change 

Yes,  we  realize  other  papers  around  the  country  have 
been  changing  their  column  widths.  But  the  Tribune 
will  be  the  first  major  newspaper  to  do  it  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  size  of  its  page.  So  that  to  the  reader,  the  adver¬ 
tising  will  look  substantially  the  same  as  before. 

New  mock-up  of  our  new  make-up 

Want  a  full-sized  prototype  of  the  new  Tribune?  Call 
or  write  Hal  Lifvendahl,  VP-Ad  Director,  Chicago 
Tribune,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  60611.  (312) 
222-3126.  Or  just  contact  your  Tribune  representative. 


([hitaBO  Qtibune 

Beginning  July  1,  a  fresh,  new  look. 


news-people 


TOP  PRIZE  WINNERS  in  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation's  annual  competitions  surround 
Matt  Meyer,  Foundation  president,  at  awards  ceremonies  in  the  Union  League  Club,  New 
York.  From  left:  Tom  Lubenow,  Milwaukee  Journal,  who  accepted  the  Roy  H.  Howard 
Public  Service  Award,  $2500,  newspaper  division,  for  investigative  team  of  seven;  David 
Johnston,  Detroit  Free  Press,  who  took  first  in  the  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation 
Awards,  $2500;  William  D.  Montalbano,  Miami  Herald,  who  won  the  Ernie  Pyle  Award, 
$1000,  for  human  interest  reporting;  Matt  Meyer;  Geraldo  Rivera,  WABC-tv,  New  York, 
first  priie  in  the  Howard  Awards'  broadcast  division;  and  John  Harrison,  publisher. 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  $1000,  Walker  Stone  Awards  for  editorial  writing. 


William  Oertel,  executive  director, 
Ohio  Newsiiaj^er  Assn. — winner  of  the 
silver  medal  award  as  ad  man  of  the 
year  jircsentcd  by  the  Columbus  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation. 

♦  *  * 

Irvine  Reynold.s,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  marketing  and  research,  for  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspaper!? — elected  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Rifle  Assn. 

*  *  * 

John  Aitken,  formerly  with  the 
Toronto  Telegram — to  associate  editor 
in  charge  of  Weekend  Magazine's 
Toronto’s  bureau.  John  Kalbfleisch, 
formerly  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Montreal  (lazette — to  associate  editor 
for  Weekend  in  Montreal. 

*  «  * 

Beverly  Ji^rgensen,  personnel  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Star-News  newspapers,  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.C. — to  director  of  employe 
relations  and  personnel,  Southern  Media 
Group  of  the  New  York  Times  Co. 

«  *  « 

Robert  Mahoney,  formerly  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News — to  morn¬ 
ing  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  as  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

♦  *  * 

Ken  Bronson,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Pittshnrg  (Kan.)  Morning  Sun — - 
to  jiresident  of  the  Kansas  Press  .Assn. 
Karl  Gaston,  publisher  of  the  Ells¬ 
worth  Reporter — -to  vicepresident;  Em¬ 
erson  Lynn,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Join 
Register — to  treasurer. 

»  *  » 

Mt'Dii.L  Boyd,  jiublisher  of  the  Phil¬ 
lips  Co.  Review,  Phillipsburg,  Kan. — 
winner  of  the  Victor  Murdock  .Award, 
honoring  the  late  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle.  HENRY  JAMESON,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  .Abilene  (Kan.)  Reflector- 
Chronicle — winner  of  the  Boud  Com¬ 
munity  Service  .Award,  in  memory  of 
the  late  publishers  of  the  Jeivel  Co. 
Record,  Mankato,  Kan. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Bernstein  and  Bob  Woodward, 
reporters  for  the  Washington  Post — 
awarded  honorary  doctor  of  law  de¬ 
grees  by  Boston  University’s  School  of 
Public  Communications. 

*  «  * 

Fred  Kerner,  formerly  night  city 
editor.  Associated  Press,  New  York — to 
director  of  publishing  seiwices.  Harle¬ 
quin  Enterprises,  Toronto. 


Kimb.all  Davis,  publisher  of  the 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Cazette  —  retired 
after  .'ll)  years  in  journalism. 

*  ♦  * 

James  .Aronson,  associate  professor 
of  communications  at  Hunter  College, 
N.Y.C.  and  former  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guardian — winner  of  a  Columbia 
Journalism  .Alumni  Award  for  1975. 

*  «  * 

Madera  Spencer,  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (.Ala.)  Advertiser's  today’s 
living  section — elected  president  of  the 
.Alabama  Women’s  Press  Assn. 

♦  *  4c 

F.  Michael  Lorz,  former  reporter 
for  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen-Jour¬ 
nal — to  manager  of  communications  and 
public  relations  of  Battelle’s  Columbus 
Laboratories. 


Jo.sEPii  Chamberlin,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  Million  Market  Newspapers — to 
vicechairman.  Joseph  Bi'ELL,  formerly 
director  of  sales — to  president  and  chief 
operating  officer. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Carter,  Jr.,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Salisbury  (Md.) 
Times — to  general  manager  of  the 
Greenville  (Ohio)  Advocate. 

*  *  * 

R.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  retired  editor  of 
the  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Palm  Reach 
Times — to  managing  editor,  Naples 
(Fla.)  Neivs. 

*  ♦  » 

Barbara  Mitchell,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Selinsgrove  (Pa.)  Times- 
Tribune — winner  of  Susquehanna  Uni¬ 
versity’s  1975  Distinguished  Citizenship 
.Award. 

*  »  ♦ 

William  D.  Smith,  the  New  York 
Times — winner  of  the  American  Assn, 
of  Petroleum  Geologists’  journalism 
award. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  Friesen,  publisher  of  the 
Prince  Albert  (Sask.)  Herald — to  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of  the  Sud¬ 
bury  (Ont.)  Star.  He  succeeds  J.  R. 
Meakes,  now  a  consultant  to  the  paper. 
Both  papers  are  Thomson  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Max  Newton,  art  director.  Weekend 
Magazine — to  creative  director,  Mon¬ 
treal  Standard  (1973)  Limited. 

«  «  « 

Stan  Rose,  publisher  of  the  Sun 
Newspapers,  Overland  Park,  Kan, — 
winner  of  the  Kansas  News  Enterprise 
.Award. 
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in  the  news 


FIRST  SYSTEM — James  S.  Lyon,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager,  Observer 
Publishing  Company,  Washington,  Pa.,  is 
shown  signing  a  contract  with  Richard  H. 
Bell,  general  sales  manager,  Harris  Corpora¬ 
tion,  for  installation  of  a  Harris  DiLItho  Sys¬ 
tem  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Goss  Mark  I 
presses  printing  the  daily  Washington  (Pa.) 
Observer-Reporter.  This  will  be  the  first  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  Harris  DiLItho  System  on 
Goss  presses  In  the  country,  with  the  system 
expected  to  be  operational  In  July.  1975. 


Nancy  Stoddard,  newspaper  librar¬ 
ian,  St.  Lotiin  Post-Dintmtcli — elected 
president  of  the  greater  St.  Louis  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Special  Libraries  Assn. 

«  >i>  * 

David  McMillkn,  news  editor,  Iowa 
City  Prc.s.s  Citi::en — to  managinK  editor 
of  the  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette. 

if  ^ 

Fred  Rose,  Ainsworth  (Neb.)  Star- 
Journal — to  president  of  the  Nebraska 
Press  Assn.  .Jack  Pollack,  Keith-Coun- 
ty  Xews — vdcepresident;  George  Mil¬ 
ler,  owner  of  papers  in  the  Omaha  area 
— treasurer. 

♦  ♦  * 

Greg  Viergutz,  news  editor  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  St.  Paul  (Neb.) 
Phonograph-Herald  —  to  Tecumse h 
(Neb.)  Chief  tan. 

♦  *  * 

Ronald  Furse,  the  late  publisher  of 
the  Aurora  (Neb.)  News-Register — 
awarded  posthumously  the  Nebraska 
Press  Assn.’s  Master-Editor-Publisher 
Award. 

«  «  « 

James  Shouse,  chief  of  the  public 
affairs  for  a  major  U.S.  army  reserve — 
to  publisher  of  the  Santa  Ynez  (Calif.) 
Valley  News. 

*  «  * 

K.  A.  Baird,  vicepresident  of  the 
Kitchener  (Ont.)  Waterloo  Record — to 
publisher.  John  Motz,  publisher  since 
1946,  continues  as  president. 

♦  •  * 

Robert  Frazier,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard — 

named  to  the  Seattle  Regional  Panel  of 

the  President’s  Commission  on  White 
House  Fellowships. 


G.  Lee  Kaylor,  retail  advertising 
manager,  Provo  (Utah)  Herald — to  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Roseburg  (Ore.) 
Neivs-Review.  He  succeeds  A.  D.  Addi¬ 
son. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lillie  Madsen,  farm  editor,  Salem 
(Ore.)  Statesman — named  197.')  Agri¬ 
cultural  Writer  of  the  Year  by  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Agricultural  Research  and  Ad¬ 
visory  Council. 

«  ♦  « 

Emory  Wells,  head  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department,  Coos  Bay  (Ore.) 
World — retired  after  27  years  with  the 
paper. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

David  Stave,  fomier  reporter  with 
the  Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette  to 
news  staff,  LaGrande  (Ore.)  Observer. 

*  *  * 

Blaine  Nevvnham,  sports  editor, 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard — named 
Oregon  Sportsw l  iter  of  the  Year  by  the 
National  Sportscasters  and  Sportswrit- 
ers  Assn. 

Hr  if  if. 

SiiEENA  Paterson,  managing  editor. 
Weekend  Magazine — promoted  to  edi¬ 
tor. 

If  *  if 

David  Hollis,  sports  editor,  Hills¬ 
dale  (Mich.)  Daily  News — promoted  to 
managing  editor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Beverly  Beyctte,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  San  Diego  Union — to  feature 
editor.  View  section,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

*  * 

John  Rothman,  Information  Serv¬ 
ices  department,  the  New  York  Times — 
to  director  of  research  and  information 
technology  for  the  New  York  Times 
Company’s  subsidiaries. 

*  *  * 

Melvin  Kurth  Jr.,  president  of 
Southland  Paper — named  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  to  succeed  R.  W.  Worth¬ 
am,  Jr.,  who  continues  as  board  chair¬ 
man. 

*  *  if 

William  Jones,  assistant  managing 
editor,  Chicago  Tribune — to  managing 
editor/news  for  daily  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions. 
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Daniel  Renner,  former  advertising 
director,  Detroit  Free  Press — to  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  services  at  the  Press. 
Donald  Giinn,  former  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager — to  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  sales. 

♦  ♦  * 

David  Mowdy,  sports  editor,  McCur- 
tain  (Okla.)  Gazette — named  Handi¬ 
capped  Citizen  of  the  Year  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  Jim  Monroe,  publisher  of  the 
Gazette,  did  not  receive  the  award,  as 
was  previously  reported  here. 

«  « 

Thomas  Dingle,  district  manager, 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Journal — to  city 
circulation  manager,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune. 

*  ^  * 

Frederic  Hyde,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Bucks  County  Community  Col¬ 
lege,  Newtown,  Pa.,  and  former  rewrite 
man  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer — re¬ 
tiring. 

if  if  if 

William  Daugherty,  assistant  copy 
desk  chief,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch — 
retiring  after  4.')  years  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edmund  W.  Downes,  president, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  —  elected 
president  of  the  Conecticut  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Assn.  Frederick  E.  Hennick, 
publisher,  Naugatuck  Daily  News  and 
Deane  C.  Avery,  executive  editor,  Neiv 
London  Day  —  elected  vicepresident; 
Lindsley  Wellman,  general  manager. 
New  Britain  Herald — to  secretary; 
WALTint  G.  Gisselbrecht,  publisher, 
Torrington  Register — treasurer. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ralph  Otwell,  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times — named  Illinois 
journalist  of  the  year  by  Northern  Illi¬ 
nois  University. 
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Investigative  reporters 
relate  how  they  operate 


By  Bill  Kirtz 

Prize-winner  after  prize-winner 
echoed  Carl  Bernstein’s  comment  that 
all  }?ood  reportinf::  is  investigative  re- 
jHirtinp:,  durinj?  a  two-day  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  conference  on  “the  lessons  of 
Watergate.’’ 

Two  Pulitzer  recipients  with  sharply- 
differing  styles  agreed  at  the  April  23- 
24  session,  sponsored  by  BU’s  School  of 
Public  Communication,  that  “conning” 
people  is  part  of  the  reporting  game. 

Robert  W.  Green,  Newsdny’st  Suffolk 
editor  and  former  head  of  the  New.sday 
investigative  team,  said  “you  develop 
sources  largely  by  conning  people  into 
thinking  it’s  in  their  advantage  to  talk 
to  you  and  give  you  information.” 

Large-scale  probes 

Newsday’s  formal  investigative  team 
includes  three  reporters,  but  has  ex- 
])anded  to  18  on  some  stories.  And  there 
may  lx;  up  to  15  other  investigations 
under  way  at  the  paper  at  the  same 
time.  Green  said:  “The  editor  tells  all 
reporters  to  ‘investigate  it.’  ” 

Newsday,  which  defines  investigative 
reporting  simply  as  uncovering  some¬ 
thing  somebody  wants  to  keep  secret, 
specializes  in  large-scale  probes.  But 
William  Sherman,  who  won  a  Pulitzer 
prize  last  year  for  his  Neiv  York  Daily 
\eus  series  on  Medicare  abuses,  said 
“You  don’t  need  to  spend  $250,000, 
have  a  team  or  have  much  secrecy.  You 
just  have  to  tell  the  reader  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  that  he  might  not  know  about, 
especially  when  it  hits  him  in  the  wal¬ 
let.” 

If  it  doesn’t  grab  human  interest, 
Sherman  believes,  a  story  won’t  have 
impact.  He  recalled  that  his  five-piece 
series  on  a  $6  billion  industry  didn’t 
attract  attention  because  readers 
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couldn’t  relate  to  that  large  a  sum  but 
that  his  stories  on  unpaid  parking  tick¬ 
ets  caused  an  uproar  because  readers 
could  identify  with  the  scofflaws. 

Reporters  don’t  have  subpoena  pow¬ 
ers,  Sherman  notes,  “so  a  lot  of  report¬ 
ing  is  conning  people — find  out  what’s 
nagging  them.”  Folks  love  to  talk  with 
newspeople,  he  says,  warning  that 
sources’  motives  for  talking  have  to  be 
checked. 

Benign  approach 

Gerald  O’Neill,  who  as  a  Spotlight 
Team  me.mber  shared  the  Boston 
Globe's  1972  Pulitzer  award  for  ex¬ 
posing  municipal  corruption,  drew’ 
female  hisses  when  he  urged  reporters 
to  “use  every  attribute  you  have”  to 
get  a  story. 

“Women,”  he  said,  “sometimes  appear 
less  threatening.  A  hard-nosed  ap¬ 
proach  is  less  effective  with  some  people 
than  a  benign  approach.  A  woman  can 
use  her  wiles,  and  what’s  the  matter 
w'ith  that?  I  can’t  do  it,  but  you  should 
use  every  attribute  you  have.” 

Joe  Heaney,  a  Putlizer  nominee  this 
year  for  his  Boston  Herald- American 
interv’iew  with  Congressman  Wilbur 
Mills,  praised  his  paper’s  policy  of  reg¬ 
ularly  transferring  general  assignment 
reporters  to  investigative  projects  to 
avoid  “routine,  one  of  the  gang”  cover¬ 
age. 

“We  should  recognize  every  reporter 
as  an  investigative  reporter,”  he  said, 
adding  that  this  is  especially  useful  for 
papers  who  can’t  afford  large  teams. 

But  Jack  White,  chief  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  investi¬ 
gative  team,  says  two  reporters — if 
they’re  identified  as  special  probers — 
can  get  more  reader  tips  than  individ¬ 
ual  reporters. 

Good  reporting 

White,  who  w’on  a  Pulitzer  Prize  last 
year  for  breaking  the  news  of  then- 
President  Nixon’s  low  income  tax  pay¬ 
ments,  said  “investigative  reporting  is 
just  a  different  approach.  It’s  basically 
good,  solid  reporting,” 

And  Washington  Post  editorial  writer 
Robert  Maynard  urged  colleagues  not 
to  “get  caught  up  in  the  business  of 
thinking  in  terms  of  investigative  re¬ 
porters  and  the  rest  of  us.  I’m  worried 
about  the  mystique  of  the  term — it’s 
what  all  of  us  are  supposed  to  t)e  all  the 
time.” 

Roger  Wilkins,  w’hose  Washington 
Post  editorials  were  cited  by  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  committee  judges  who  awarded  the 
1972  prize  to  his  paper  for  its  Water¬ 
gate  coverage,  feels  the  press  has 
learned  little  from  that  celebratetd  tri¬ 
umph. 

“We’re  not  covering  the  basic  issues 


any  better  today,”  said  Wilkins,  now  a 
Neiv  York  Times  editorial  writer. 
“Cities  are  in  bad  trouble.  The  system 
is  breaking  down.  But  the  press  is  say¬ 
ing  the  urban  crisis  is  over.  When  the 
next  crisis  comes  along,  we’ll  be  as  ill- 
prepared  to  deal  with  it  as  we  have 
been.” 

Why?  Clark  Mollenhof,  a  Pulitzer 
winner  and  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  national  columnist,  charges  re¬ 
porters  with  being  “too  damn  respect¬ 
ful”  and  said  “I  can  count  on  two 
hands  the  number  of  reporters  willing 
to  do  any  work.” 

He  called  the  Washington  Post  “more 
lucky  than  scientific”  in  some  of  its 
Watergate  reporting  and  says  papers 
should  pay  more  attention  to  being  re¬ 
sponsible  than  to  being  first  on  every 
news  break. 

Massachusetts  Congressman  Michael 
Harrington  said  the  credibility  of  both 
politicians  and  the  press  is  being  under¬ 
cut  by  the  use  of  the  anonymous 
sources  which  figured  so  prominently  in 
Watergate  reporting.  The  Democrat, 
from  Boston’s  North  Shore,  said  un¬ 
named  sources  shouldn’t  be  used  at  all, 
or  at  least  as  frequently. 


an  can  Loiidoii  editoF  named 

matter 

should  ‘editor  of  the  year’ 

ee  this  While  Britain  today  faces  grave 
\crican  threats  of  enormous  restrictions  on 

Wilbur  press  liberty,  it  is  still  possible  for  the 
of  reg-  “half-free  British  press”  to  do  some- 
?nment  thing,  Harold  Evans,  editor  of  the  S?tn- 
ects  to  day  Times  of  London,  told  a  luncheon 
cover-  meeting  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
in  New  York  City  April  14. 
eporter  Evans  was  being  honored  by  Atlas 
World  Press  Review  as  recipient  of  its 
■ful  first  “International  Editor  of  the  Year” 

(ams.  award  for  “courage,  enterprise  and 

Provi-  leadership  on  an  international  level.” 
invest!-  One  of  Evans’  most  notable  campaigns 
:ers — if  in  the  Sunday  Times  was  on  behalf  of 

obers —  fair  compensation  for  Britain’s  thalido- 

individ-  mide  children. 

Large  metros  have  to  oppose  the  idea 
of  press  control,  Evans  told  the  awards 
luncheon,  and  pointed  out  current  oppo- 
ize  last  sition  to  the  press  in  Britain  citing  a 
f  then-  Labor  Government  proposal  to  the  Roy- 
IX  pay-  al  Commission  for  an  Advertising  Reve¬ 
rting  is  nue  Board  which  would  take  advertis- 
asically  jnp  revenue  and  distribute  it  to  the 
newsprint — thereby  “reducing  the  press 
1  writer  to  a  licensed  creature  of  government 
ues  not  revenue  service.”  Evans  said  that  there 
ness  of  has  been  “silence  from  the  public, 
tive  re-  embarrassment  among  journalists,  and 
worried  the  politicians  get  on  with  the  job.” 

— it’s  Evans  added  that  the  British  Broad- 
s  all  the  casting  Corporation  is  now  “faced  with 
dismemberment”  and  the  Government 
hington  is  trying  to  make  it  easier  to  have  “a 
e  Pulit-  closed  shop  in  journalism.”  A  jour- 
•ded  the  nalist  without  a  union  card  (the  Na- 
Water-  tional  Union  of  Journalists)  couldn’t 
ess  has  write  more  than  two  times  a  year  for 

tetd  tri-  the  press,  he  noted,  attributing  the 

move  to  a  feeling  the  press  doesn’t 
c  issues  represent  the  working  classes. 
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markets  whore  even  strong  shoppers 
and  weeklies  are  scarce  “unless  they 
are  ones  we  jiroduce  ourselves.” 

P'or  a  few  years,  Melton  said,  recent 
acquisitions  in  St.  Cloud  and  Little 
Falls,  Minn,  will  be  a  draft  the 
Speidel  ])rofit  picture.  Under  family 
ownership,  he  said,  the  pre-ta.\  return 
on  these  i)roperties  was  only  1.5  per¬ 
cent. 

Speidel  derives  18  percent  of  their 
revenue  from  retail  advertisiiifr,  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  Lawrence  P.  Gasho  said. 
Salesmen  work  on  a  l)onus  incentive 
plan  and  many  of  them  also  are  stock- 
holder.s. 

An  array  of  statistical  material  that 
supports  the  market  stories  of  the  Media 
General  newspa))ors  was  shown  by 
James  F.  Urbanski,  business  manager 
of  the  Tampa  Tribune,  and  John  Mauro, 
the  group  research  director. 

Jajues  E.  Sauter,  Booth  Newspapers 
president,  declared  the  Michigan  econ¬ 
omy  as  a  whole  was  sound  and  “nobody 
flinched”  when  his  papers  in  eight  mar¬ 
kets  raised  circulation  prices  about  11 
percent. 

“Lost  subscribers  usually  are  poor 
payers,”  commented  Booth  marketing 
director  Timothy  0.  White.  He  explain¬ 
ed  that  the  group’s  policy  is  to  engage 
in  the  age-old  practice  of  knocking  on 
doors  for  business.  comprehensive 
marketing  theme,  he  said,  asks  “who 
wants  what,  when  where  and  how?” 

Color  idea 

An  editorial  idea  developed  by  Werner 
Veit,  editor  of  the  Grand  Fiapids  Press, 
generated  new  advertising  in  “color 
spectacular”  pages  and  single-topic 
tabloid  sections.  These  stress  the 
brighter  ide  of  life,  Veit  said,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  prepared  six  weeks 
before  publication  gives  the  ad  depart¬ 
ment  the  lead  time  to  sell  space  in  them. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the 
Press  picked  up  300  new  contracts, 
many  from  firms  that  had  not  adver¬ 
tised  before. 

The  Washington  Post’s  marketing 
strategy  puts  emi)hasis  on  the  suburbs, 
president  Larry  H.  Israel  said.  Begin¬ 
ning  July  1  there  will  be  zone  sections 
in  several  areas.  He  also  forecast  a 
turnaround  for  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times,  newest  of  the  Post  Company 
units. 

Capital  Cities  Communications  Inc. 
had  representatives  at  a  Dirks  forum 
for  the  first  time.  Chairman  Thomas  S. 
Murphy  observed  that  the  company  de¬ 
rives  about  one-half  of  its  revenue  from 
newspaiiers  but  they  contribute  30  per¬ 
cent  to  earnings  while  broadcast  prop¬ 
erties,  accounting  for  the  other  half  of 
revenues,  provide  70  percent  of  the 
profit. 

Since  purchasing  the  Carter  Publica¬ 
tions,  more  than  $7  million  has  been 
given  in  termination  pay  to  employes  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  accord¬ 


ing  to  Daniel  B.  Burke,  Capital  Cities 
president.  The  newspaper  had  1,825 
enqiloycs  in  IOC)'.)  and  now  has  1,201. 

Burke  said  the  Star-Telegram  gen¬ 
erates  $100  revenue  jier  ton  of  news¬ 
print;  the  Oakland  I’resa  in  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  $135  per  ton;  the  Pellei'ieiv  (Ill.) 
Xeirs-Demoerat,  $100  per  ton;  and  the 


New  paper  trimmer 

A  dual  photocomp  pai)er  trimmer 
manufactured  by  .\c-u-trim  Corp..  Fort 
Mitchell,  Ky.  was  introduced  recently. 
Cost  per  unit  is  $1,105. 

,\ccommodating  all  film  sizes  3"  to 
10",  both  sides  of  the  printouts  are 
trimmed  simultaneously  at  2()  feet  per 
minute.  Cutting  edges  are  designed  to 


Fairchild  business  papers,  $600  per  ton. 

Fort  Worth  may  adopt  a  nine-column 
format  rather  than  follow  the  trend  to 
six-column  makeup,  Burke  said.  In  that 
event  the  62-inch  roll  width  will  be 
used. 

Lee  Xewsiiapers  and  New  York  Times 
Co.  declined  to  participate  in  the  forum. 


jump  heads,  allowing  continuous  trim¬ 
ming  of  body  coi)y. 

'I'he  feed  system  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  paper  to  fishtail  and  positive 
cutter  positioners  maintain  settings  for 
precise  trimming.  'I’here  is  no  necessity 
of  guiding  the  iniper  by  hand.  The 
heavy-duty  motor  drive  has  foot  pedal 
control. 

Paper  is  fed  against  the  blade,  af¬ 
fording  longer  blade  life. 


consultants  to 
management  on 
recruitment 
problems 


During  the  past  nine  years,  we  have  successfully  filled 
management  positions  with  newspapers  and  newspaper  groups  in 
every  area  of  the  country.  These  assignments  have  been  from  all  size 
companies  with  salary  levels  from  $15,000  to  $80,000  per  year. 

Ron  Curtis  G  Company  is  retained  to  conduct  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  search  over  a  wider  range  of  prospects  than  would 
otherwise  be  practical  or  financially  feasible.  As  management  con¬ 
sultants,  we  save  valuable  company  time,  avoid  embarrassing  internal 
or  external  “leaks”  by  protecting  client  identity  and  insure  objectivity 
in  candidate  selection. 

Our  growth  and  continuing  success  is  tangible  proof  of 
the  quality  of  our  work.  We  are  proud  to  say  a  majority  of  our  new 
assignments  come  from  repeat  business  or  client  referrals.  We  believe 
this  is  the  best  possible  endorsement  and  guarantee  of  our  profes¬ 
sional  competence. 

When  you  need  help  finding  the  right  individual  in  your 
General  Management  and  Business,  Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circula¬ 
tion  and  Editorial  areas,  call  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171. 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

OHARE  PLAZA,  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD,  CHICAGO,  ILLIHOIS  60631 
(312)  693-6171 
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Study  finds 
Blacks  need 
own  papers 

“Black  newspaper  readers  show  in¬ 
creasing  desire  and  need  for  their  own 
community  newspaper.”  Black  readers 
will  go  out  of  their  way  to  buy  a  black 
paper,  and  will  pay  a  bigger  price  for 
it,  according  to  a  recently-released 
study  by  Amalgamated  Publisher  Inc., 
New  York-based  national  advertising 
representatives. 

The  study,  “Newspaper  Readership 
Djmamics  in  the  Black  Community,”  is 
the  first  in-depth  survey  of  new'spaper 
readership  among  blacks,  done  by 
blacks  and  sponsored  by  black  publish¬ 
ers. 

Behavioral  Systems,  Inc.,  Chicago 
market  research,  management  consult- 
ers,  conducted  the  survey.  The  sample 
used  1,620  black  residents,  heads  of 
households  between  the  ages  of  18-55, 
in  16  cities,  selected  for  highly-con¬ 
centrated  black  population  and  socio¬ 
economic  distribution.  Washington, 
D.C.,  .Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  and  De¬ 
troit  were  the  first  four  in  density. 

.•\n  average  of  101  respondents  were 
interviewed  in  each  city,  and  data  were 
collected  between  December,  1973,  and 
.January,  1974. 

.•Mmost  three-fourths  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  were  above  high  school  level 
with  professional  or  business  training. 
-About  a  fourth  of  the  sample  held  ad¬ 
ministrative  positions.  A  third  of  those 
questioned  had  incomes  between  ?8,000- 
$15,000.  Over  half  were  married,  and 
had  homes  of  their  o^vn. 

The  study  compared  black  papers  to 
metro  papers.  Findings  that  72% 
blacks  purchase  black  papers  from 
newsstands  or  stores.  Metro  papers 
were  purchased,  according  to  inter¬ 
views,  by  subscription.  44  percent  in¬ 
dicated  buying  dailies  by  subscription 
and  47  percent  used  the  new’sstand. 

When  and  where  were  these  newspa¬ 
pers  read?  Findings  showed  most  news¬ 
paper  reading  by  the  sample  was  done 


in  the  evening  hours  at  home.  And 
black  newspapers  (40%)  are  more 
likely  to  be  read  at  this  time  of  the 
day  than  are  metro  dailies. 

71  percent  of  the  respondents  indi¬ 
cated  first  tendency  to  read  the  front 
page  of  black  newspapers.  58  percent 
indicated  glancing  at  metro  daily  front 
pages.  Sample  showed  a  stronger  tend¬ 
ency  for  black  readers  to  browse 
through  their  own  newspapers.  The 
percentage  was  42  percent  compared  to 
28  percent  for  metro  dailies. 

However,  “reading  the  sports  section 
is  a  relatively  strong  first  tendency  for 
regular  readers  of  metro  dailies  (16%), 
but  not  so  for  regular  readers  of  black 
newspapers  (5%).”  the  survey  con¬ 
cluded. 

The  surv'ey  also  found:  “While  one 
out  of  two  persons  discards  daily  news¬ 
papers  after  reading  them,  one  out  of 
three  regular  readers  of  black  newspa¬ 
pers  leaves  the  paper  at  home,  and  al¬ 
most  one  out  of  five  gives  it  to  some¬ 
one.” 

Are  black  readers  familiar  with 
black  newspapers?  .According  to  the 
survey,  “two  out  of  three  persons  were 
familiar  with  at  least  one  black  news¬ 
paper  in  their  city,”  and  “men,  those 
under  35”  and  “men  with  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  more”  were  most  familiar. 

For  example,  over  90  percent  of  the 
.sample  in  four  cities  were  familiar  with 
their  black  community  newspapers: 
97%  knew  the  Call  and  Po.st  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio;  92%  knew  the  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  in  Baltimore;  92%  knew  the  New 
Pittsburfjh  Courier  in  Pitt.sburgh;  91% 
knew  the  Forward  Timea  in  Houston. 

The  low’est  sample  of  readers  famil¬ 
iar  with  black  community  papers  was 
in  San  Francisco,  with  34%  familiarity 
for  the  Post  and  25  percent  familiarity 
for  the  Sun  Reporter. 

Nearly  a  third,  31%,  of  the  sample 
said  they  liked  “local,  community  news 
and  news  about  blacks.” 

Overall  the  survey  found  “two  out 
of  five  persons  (43%)  feel  that  black 
newspapers  are  about  the  same  or 
better  than  metropolitan  dailies.”  And 
almost  one  out  of  four  rated  advertis¬ 
ing  in  black  newspapers  “good-excel¬ 
lent.”  In  fact  the  survey  indicated: 
“one  of  three  persons  felt  that  ads 


make  a  bigger  impression  in  black 
newspapers  than  metropolitan  dailies.” 

Reasons  for  black  readers  to  prefer 
ads  in  black  newspapers  cited  “pride, 
progress,  support  of  people  and  helping 
black  businesses,  and  fulfilling  black 
needs,”  as  major  criteria. 

Interestingly  the  type  of  advertising, 
blacks  would  like  to  see  more  of  in 
black  newspapers  was:  in  the  areas  of 
classified  (35%),  clothing  (34%),  food 
(30%),  entertainment  (24%),  travel 
(18%),  automobiles  (11%),  with  low¬ 
est  percentage  going  to  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  ads  (4%). 

• 

Deaths 

CiiARi.K.s  Hoff,  70,  retired  newspaper 
photographer  for  the  Dailp  News  who 
))hotographed  the  German  dirigible 
Hiiulenburg  bursting  into  flames;  April 

8. 

*  *  ♦ 

.Avgust  Borio,  73,  retired  chief  of 
the  Copley  News  Service  Los  Angeles 
bureau;  .April  12. 

*  *  * 

Roland  Ladrkyt,  77,  retired  general 
advertising  manager,  New  Orleans 
Tiiues-Picayune ;  .April  11. 

*  *  ♦ 

Richard  T.  Thompson,  65,  managing 
editor,  Plymouth  and  Canton  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  Observer  &  Eccentric  News¬ 
papers  in  suburban  Detroit;  April  14. 

*  *  * 

Lorne  Clemes,  62,  editor  of  the 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram ;  April  8. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

AVili.iam  McGaffin,  64,  deputy  chief 
of  the  Chicago  Dailg  News  Washington 
bureau ;  .April  14. 

♦  *  * 

Pfjevost  Coulter,  69,  editorial  asso¬ 
ciate,  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Netvs-Joumal; 
April  10. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

Hugh  Morick,  71,  retired  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  San  Diego  V uion-T rihune ;  .April 
16. 

*  *  * 

George  Knox,  73,  owner  of  the  Vail 
(Colo.)  Trail  and  Eagle  Egc,  .April  7. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Haskell  Short,  52,  chief  of  the  Ohio 
Scripps-Howard  bureau;  .April  22. 

«  « 

Warren  Canright,  84,  president  of 
the  firm  publishing  the  Chesterton 
(Ind.)  Tribune;  April  14. 

*  *  ♦ 

Gene  Lowall,  69,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Denver  Post;  March  12. 

*  •  * 

Charles  Hatton,  69,  columnist  for 
the  Daily  Racing  Form  for  40  years; 
March  14. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  Hoityzer,  83,  former  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of  the  Poston  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  Evening  American  and  Sunday  Ad¬ 
vertiser;  recently. 

Frank  E.  Drachman,  67,  retired  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  March  12. 


Test  Marketing?' 


Should  be  part  of  your  strategy. 
Ask  Us.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

(Crie  (Tillies 'Nettie 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.,  12th  &  Sassafras  Sts.,  Erie,  Pa.,  16501 
Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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T'^en  million  Americans 
live  in  a  closet.  You 
would  never  suspect 
their  curious  habitat  be¬ 
cause  they  are  your  teacher, 
your  plumber,  your  football 
hero,  your  best  friends.  And  \  ^  J 
yes,  perhaps  your  son  or 
daughter,  your  father  or  your  mother 
or  you. 

They  are  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  oppressed  minorities  m  the 
US.  today  They  are  the  invisible 
population.  Invisible,  because  they 
are  in  hiding.  If  they  all  materialized 
you  might  call  them  gay.  But  how 
sad  it  would  be  for  them  if  they  did. 


The  Whitman-Radclyffe  Foun¬ 
dation  exists  to  relieve  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  human  anguish  endured  by 
one  out  of  every  ten  human  beings 
in  our  country  who  continue  to  suf¬ 
fer  debilitating  stress,  sanctions 
against  their  constitutional  freedoms, 
and  the  most  humilitating  personal 
indignities.  All  because  their  sexual 
preference  is  different,  perhaps,  from 
yours.  In  spite  of  a  more  enlightened 
society,  they  stay  in  the  closet  be¬ 
cause  it's  still  too  hot  outside.  Maybe 
for  now  it's  best  that  they  stay  put 
and  be  cool. 


The  few  activist  groups  who 
parade  with  lavender  banners  are 


Meet  the 

ehfiirman  ot  the  lx)ar(l, 
\x)iir  clemA'nian, 

'  thenieehaiiic, 
voiir  ta\'()rite  aetress, 
and  nia\i)ev()iir  son 
or  \oiirdaiighter. 

niiev  all  live  in  a  closet.) 


^  I  The  objectives  of  the  Whit¬ 
man-Radclyffe  Foundation 
are  endorsed  by  Elizabeth 
Smith  Gatov,  Former  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  United  States, 
\  Richard  D.  Hongisto,  Sheriff 
/  of  San  Francisco,  Evelyn 
Hooker,  Ph.D.,  Clinical  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Psychology,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  and  Philip 
R.  Lee,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Social 
Medicine,  University  of  California, 
San  Francisco,  plus  a  legion  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  concerned  citizens 
who  feel  that  now  is  the  time  for  a  fair 
and  proper  accommodation  with 
this  enormous  silent  minority 


only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  In  the 
chilly  waters  below— millions  of  re¬ 
sponsible  Americans  shudder  with 
fear  that,  should  they  inadvertently 
surface,  they  could  lose  their  friends, 
their  families,  their  jobs  — and  their 
identity  with  the  ordinary  world  they 
chensh. 


The  coupon  on  this  page  is 
your  invitation  to  contribute  to  the 
Whitman-Radclyffe  Foundation  so 
that  it  can  expand  its  social  service 
activities,  legal/constitutional  re¬ 
search  and  its  public  information 
campaign  to  include  $1,500,000  for 
full-page  advertising  in  national 
magazines  and  television  presenta¬ 
tions.  This  extensive  public  relations 
program  will  create  a  new  climate  of 
fairness  and  understanding,  help 
dispel  the  unfair  public  image  of  the 
homosexual  man  or  woman  who 
rarely  resembles  the  stereotype,  and 
maybe  even  open  the  closet  door,  if 
by  only  a  crack,  to  let  the  fresh  air 
in  — so  everyone,  both  inside  and 
out,  can  breathe  a  little  easier. 


‘Library  of  Congress  Cat  »73-87616.V^mberg  &  Williams,  ICinsey  Pomeroy,  Martin,  Gebhard.Sexua/  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male/ Female,  write  for  additional  references 


■  PT  FASF  MAIL  TO-  I 

I  'l'HK\\'HrrM.\N-R\DCI,VFl  L  FOrNDATION  I 

I  2131  Union  Street,  San  Francisco,  Caliiornia  94123  I 


Your  contribution,  tax  deductible,  for  $1  00,  $100,  $1000  or  more 
will  help  change,  not  |ust  your  world,  but  the  world  Please  check 
one  or  more  of  the  boxes  below 

□  I  ask  that  my  check  or  money  order  contribution  be  completely 
anonymous  1  understand  that  1  will  NOT  be  on  a  mailing  list  Please 
do  NOT  send  me  a  receipt 

□  1  understand  the  Foundation  is  recognized  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  as  a  licensed  charity  and  that  1  may  claim  my 
donation  as  a  legitimate  tax  deduction  Please  send  rne  a  receipt 
but  do  NOT  place  me  on  a  mailing  list 

□  Please  provide  a  receipt  tor  my  contribution  and  place  me  on 
your  mailing  list  so  I  may  receive  (at  no  charge)  regular  mailings 

^  of  the  Whitman-Radclyfle  Newsletter 


□  My  contribution  is  $20  00  or  more  Please  send  me  at  no  charge 
the  22  X  28  inch  poster  of  "THE  CLOSET"  pictured  in  this 
advertisement 


(NAME)  WITHHOLD  IF  YOU  CHOOSE 

(ADDRESS)  WITHHOLD  IF  YOU  CHOOSE 

(CITY) 

(STATE) 

(ZIPI 

THE  WHITMAN-RADCLYFFE  FOUNDATION 
mdilinq  list  is  not  avdiiable  to  other  groups  or  persons 


MEMO  FOR  THE  MEDIA:  This  ad  is  scheduled  this  spring  In  Time.  Newsweek,  Psychology  Today,  Playboy.  Harper  s  and  selected  other  publications  on  a  regional 
basis  at  the  first  phase  of  a  public  information  campaign  We  have  prepared  a  media  kit  for  your  newsroom  staffs  with  feature  articles,  further  story  suggestions  and 
additional  source  material  You  may  request  The  Closet  Kit  on  your  letterhead 


Cruise  junket  promotes  paper 

Survey  results  disclosed 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

For  what  may  approximate  just 
under  a  million  dollars,  the  New  York 
Press  staged  a  promotion — two  four- 
day  cruises  to  Bermuda  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  2 — this  jiast  week  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  not  forget.  For  the  2,400 
guests,  it  was  a  gala  event. 

“It’s  a  trip  that  advertising  people 
will  re)nemlM?r  for  a  long  time  and  talk 
about  for  years,’’  said  A1  Ries,  of  Rics 
Cappiello  Colwell,  Inc.  “I  was  impressed 
with  the  prosi)ectus  and  especially  with 
the  mechanical  aspects  the  Press  will 
have.  The  phototype.setting  and  offset 
pro?nises  better  rei)roduction  and  less 
cost  to  adverti.sers.  I  believe  the  Press 
will  l)e  one  step  ahead  of  the  pack.” 

The  first  trip  concluded  April  27  and 
the  second  May  1.  The  first  group 
docked  at  8:30  a.m.  on  the  27th  and  the 
next  deiiarled  at  !)  that  night.  There 
was  plenty  of  talk  by  the  returning 
guests  about  kindnesses  they  received — 
good  food,  fine  wines  and  champagne, 
little  gifts  in  their  rooms  .such  as  beach 
towels,  playing  cards,  cuff  links,  paper 
weights,  all  with  the  New  York  Pre.ss 
logotype,  designed  .so  advertisers  won’t 
forget  the  name  of  the  new  Monday-to- 
Friday,  four-color  afternoon  newspaper 
plantied  for  .sometime  in  the  future. 

A  press  release  i)ut  out  by  John  De 
Nigris  .Associates,  Inc.,  public  relations 
representatives  of  the  John  Shaheen- 
directed  Press,  attributes  John  R.  Olson, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Press,  as 
saying,  on  completion  of  the  first  of  the 
cruises,  “The  success  of  the  New  York 
Press  as  an  advertising  medium  is  as¬ 
sured.”  It  notes  that  Olson  said  top 
management  of  the  25  leading  ad  agen¬ 
cies  were  aboard,  along  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  19  of  the  second  25  agencies 
and  advertising  and  marketing  man¬ 
agers  of  many  of  the  nation’s  top  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

“Commitments  made  by  advertisers, 
the  executive  said,  strengthened  my 
conviction  that  the  New  York  Press  will 
be  filling  a  gap  and  a  profitable  one  in 
the  market  place,”  continued  the  re¬ 
lease. 

Reports  were  that  everything  on  the 
cruises  was  done  with  style  and  class, 
and  that  the  business  presentations 
were  professional  and  “very  low  key.” 
Advertising  rate  cards  were  not  pro¬ 
duced,  nor  was  a  date  for  publication 
mentioned. 

Wires  represented 

Although  newspapermen  from  other 
papers  were  not  invited  to  cruise,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  wire  services  were 
included  in  the  QE  2  guest  list.  Frank 
Tremaine,  senior  vicepresident  of 
United  Press  International,  was  on  the 
first  cruise  and  H.  C.  Thornton,  vice- 
president  of  marketing  for  UPI,  went 
on  the  second.  Tremaine  told  E&P  that 
the  Press  signed  a  full  contract  with 


UPI  months  ago.  UPI  had  a  Unifax  II 
jihoto  receiver  and  a  teletype  machine 
on  display,  in  addition  to  its  photo  dis¬ 
play  of  feature  pictures  so  passengers 
could  familiarize  themselves  with  UPI’s 
operation. 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  manager,  rep¬ 
resented  the  Associated  Press  on  the 
first  voyage,  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
E&P  learned  that  the  AP  will  be  pick¬ 
ing  up  Gallagher’s  expenses.  Reached  at 
his  office  after  he  returned  from  the 
cruise,  Gallagher  said,  “As  a  matter 
of  policy  at  the  AP  we  won’t  go  on 
junkets.  Rut  I  was  on  the  trip  as  a 
business  thing.  We’ve  asked  the  New’ 
York  Press  to  send  the  .AP  a  bill  for 
my  fare,  and  I  will  pay  my  wife’s  ex¬ 
penses. 

“Everything  on  the  cruise  was  very 
pleasant,  and  the  company  was  good,” 
added  Gallagher.  Conrad  Fink,  vice- 
president  and  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  AP,  went  on  the  .second  leg 
of  the  trip  on  the  same  basis  as  Galla¬ 
gher,  who  acknowledged  that  the  Press 
has  signed  contracts  with  the  .AP.  The 
.AP  display  on  the  ship  included  a  photo 
montage,  the  new  laser  photo  receiver 
and  transmitter  plus  a  high-speed  and 
slow-speed  transmitter. 

Other  displays  included  a  Dow  Jones 
ticker,  a  Reuters  ticker  and  exhibits  by 
We.stern  Litho  and  Harris,  which  made 
VDTs  available  for  use  by  passengers. 

Survey  figures  given 

In  one  of  the  three  business  sessions 
on  each  cruise,  Harry  Rlatt,  assistant 
advertising  director,  disclosed  that  the 
Press  has  been  doing  research,  especial¬ 
ly  among  commuters,  showing  that 
while  81  percent  were  picking  up  news¬ 
papers  in  the  evening,  only  50  percent 
were  picking  up  a  New  York  paper,  that 
49  percent  looked  for  a  middle-of-the- 
road  editorial  position,  23  percent  for 
moderate  liberal  and  3  percent  extreme¬ 
ly  liberal.  Rlatt  also  said  that  research 


Newsday  surprises  cruisers  on  Sheheen  junket 
with  Sunday  papers. 


showed  that  66  percent  of  the  New 
York  Post’s  readers  would  quit  reading 
it  if  they  had  a  “quality”  paper  like 
The  Press.  Dorothy  SchifT  of  the  Post 
hasn’t  i-esponded  to  these  figures,  but 
an  advertising  executive  said,  “You 
have  to  take  figures  like  these  with  a 
grain  of  salt.” 

John  C.  Orr,  vicepresident  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  told  advertisers  Press 
readers  will  be  “upscale,”  those  “who 
travel  more,  dress  better,  entertain 
freciuently  and  can  afford  more  of  the 
better  things  in  life.” 

A  movie  about  the  Press  was  screen¬ 
ed  as  well  as  a  slide  ])resentation.  The 
first  crui.sers  heard  talks  by  Dr.  George 
Gallup  and  William  Casey,  president  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  group  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Charles 
Walker,  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Hugh  Downs,  the  tele¬ 
vision  commentator. 

Guests  were  entertained  by  the  Car¬ 
los  Romanos  Rand,  the  Jimmy  Bence 
Band  and  the  Roberto  Cardinale  Quar¬ 
tet.  They  could  attend  lectures  on 
bridge,  art,  backgammon,  hairdressing 
and  beauty,  Chinese  cooking,  and  a 
fashion  show,  and  Cunard  cruise  activi¬ 
ties. 

Jesse  Taub,  press  agent  for  John 
Shaheen,  the  oil  millionaire  starting  the 
newspajjer  whom  guests  found  “charm¬ 
ing,”  told  E&P  by  telephone  from  the 
High  Seas,  that  he  observes  “people 
enjoying  themselves  and  a  great  deal 
of  enthusias.m  by  everyone.”  He  added, 
“We  think  we  will  be  a  success.” 

Newsdny,  the  Long  Island  newspa¬ 
per,  added  a  touch  of  humor  as  the 
first  group  of  passengers  disembarked 
April  27  on  West  50th  Street.  They 
were  met  by  representatives  of  News- 
day  and  given  complimentary  copies  of 
Sunday  Newsday.  Each  copy  carried  a 
sticker  that  read:  “Welcome  home. 
You’ve  been  on  America’s  most  talked- 
about  trip.  Now  enjoy  .America’s  most 
talked-about  newspaper — Newsday.” 

• 

New  E&P  neighbors 

Triangle  Communications  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Seventeen,  Tv  Guide  and  the 
Daily  Racing  Form,  has  leased  the  30,- 
000  square  foot  ninth  floor  at  850  Third 
.Ave.  in  N.Y.  The  15-year  lease  has  an 
aggregate  rent  of  about  $4-million.  The 
publisher  plans  to  occupy  the  new  space 
late  this  summer.  Editor  &  Publisher 
occupies  offices  on  the  8th  floor  of  the 
same  building. 

• 

New  hall  of  fame 

The  Nebraska  Press  .Association  has 
established  a  state  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Fame  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
School  of  Journalism. 
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Dymo  Graphic  Systems 
new  name  for  Photon 
and  Star  Graphic 

Dymo  Industries,  parent  company  of 
Star  Graphic  Systems  and  the  com¬ 
pany  that  recently  purchased  the  as¬ 
sets  of  Photon,  has  announced  the 
formation  of  a  combined  operation  to 
be  called  Dymo  Graphic  Systems. 

Arnold  Silverman,  an  executive  vice- 
president  of  Dymo  Industries,  will  also 
serve  as  president  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  Corporate  headquarters  for  the 
new  operation  will  be  located  at  the 
former  Photon  headquarters  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Mass. 

Dymo  Graphic  Sy.stems  has  made  a 
number  of  executive  appointments  w'ith 
Paul  E.  Huber  named  vicepresident, 
U.S.  Marketing;  Claude  A.  Lacoche, 
vicepresident.  International  Marketing; 
William  Heilman,  manager.  Human  Re¬ 
sources;  Roljert  Axline  continues  as  Op¬ 
erations  Manager  for  the  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  manufacturing  facil¬ 
ities;  William  Thompson  will  continue 
as  Operations  Manager  for  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  manufacturing  facilities; 
Philip  F.  Pagano,  vicepresident  Do¬ 
mestic  sales  and  Field  applications  and 
Norman  G.  Hansen,  named  manager  of 
Marketing  Communications. 

New  appointments  at  the  Regional 
Managers  level  are  as  follows:  N.  East, 
Henry  .1.  Grube;  S.  East,  Robert  Brant¬ 
ley;  Central,  James  Adamo;  S.  West, 
James  Page;  and  Western,  Thomas 
MacDowell. 

Silverman  stated  that  the  new  com¬ 
pany  would  continue  to  manufacture 
both  the  Pacesetter  (Photon)  and  the 
Compstar  (Star  Graphic  Systems) 
phototypesetters  and  thereby  broaden 
the  options  available  to  the  end  users. 

Dymo  Graphic  Systems  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  order  by  the  Marfthnlltown 
(Iowa)  Times-Repuhlicnn,  a  16,000 (e) 
circulation  paper,  for  a  Star/Xylogics 
Copy  Processing  system  (CPS/5()0).  At 
the  Times-Republican  the  system  will 
handle  total  typesetting  production  re¬ 
quirements  including  editorial,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  system  will  be  interfaced  with 
three  existing  Compstar  phototypeset¬ 
ters.  A  torn  tape  mode  will  be  used 
for  display  advertising  and  input  will 
come  from  the  CPS/ORR  operating  on/ 
line  to  the  computer  and  in  a  torn  tape 
mode  for  the  display  phototypesetter. 

A  second  Gannett  newspaper,  the 
Chamhershurg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion, 
a  21,500  (e)  circulation  paper  has 
placed  an  order  for  the  Star-Xylogics 
(CPS/720)  copy  processing  svstem. 

The  initial  configuration  will  be  used 
for  editorial  and  classified  work  and 
the  hardware  includes;  two  duplexed 
computers,  one  8K  and  one  32K  with 
2,5  million  characters  of  fixed  head  disc 
storage  capacity;  six  on/line  typewrit¬ 
ers;  six  VDTs  (four  in  editorial,  one 
in  classified,  and  one  in  display  adver¬ 
tising). 


Magnaflux®  is  a  trademark. 


Magnaflux  Corporation  pioneered  non-destructive  testing  with  inspection 
methods  to  detect  defects  that  give  industry  low-cost  means  to  assure 
dependable  quality.  Result:  better  products  at  lower  cost,  turned  out  with 
less  waste,  for  more  people. 

Magnaglo^,  Zyglo^,  Magnatest'',  Stresscoat®  and  certain  other  names  are 
also  trademarks  registered  by  us.  They  have  become  recognized  symbols,  for 
inspection  equipment  developed  and  sold  by  Magnaflux  Corporation— used 
by  more  industries,  for  more  inspection  operations  than  all  other  methods 
combined ! 

But  Magnaflux®  stands  for  even  more  than  this.  For  users  of  Magnaflux®, 
it  stands  for  unlimited  cooperation,  counsel  and  research  in  non-destructive 
testing  methods.  It  stands  for  the  personal  help  of  trained  non-destructive 
testing  engineers— for  instruction  schools  and  providing  new  information. 
All  this  is  part  of  our  service. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about  Magnaflux  Corporation— its  people  and  its 
methods— write  for  the  booklet  "Testing  for  Profit."  Hundreds  of  businessmen 
and  executives  have  found  it  interesting  reading.  Magnaflux  Corporation, 
7318  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60656. 

*Registered  U.S.  Patent  Office 
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Job  service  area  head 
‘welcomes’  competition 


By  Daniel  l<.  Lionel 

“Wo  live  in  a  i)luralistic  world  and 
wo  wolronic  competition  in  the  jol)  mar¬ 
ket,”  New  York  State  Kmploymont 
Service  Area  Director,  Kdward  Caine 
told  this  visitor.  “Did  you  know,  that  in 
addition  to  the  Now  York  State  Km¬ 
ploymont  Service,  in  the  metropolitan 
Now  York  area  we  serve,  there  aie 
about  400  i)ul)lic  and  private  agencies 
ofTering  free  job  service  to  employers 
and  employes?”  he  added.  Included  in 
this  group  are  unions,  religious  organi¬ 
zations,  schools,  etc. 

Our  meeting  with  Caine  was  prompt¬ 
ed  by  a  disj)lay  ad  in  the  .Vex;  York 
Tiiiicit  leaturing  the  new  United  States 
Employment  Service  Mob  Service’  logo 
and  calling  on  employers  to  “Find  job- 
ready  employees  at  any  office  .  .  .  and 
there’s  no  fee,  ever.”  From  Caine  and 
Edith  Weingarton  emiiloyer  relations 
representative,  who  .set  up  the  meeting 
with  her  area  director,  we  learned  that 
the  display  ad  was  jdaced  by  the 
•■Mbany  office  of  the  New  York  State 
Emiiloymont  Dei)artment  which  handles 
the  .so-called  ‘institutional’  campaign. 
Local  offices  ))lace  ads  to  fill  specific  job 
olTors.  .All  advertising  is  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Deiiartment  of  Labor. 

‘Alarmist’  allitudc 

Looking  out  over  the  dramatic  view 
of  New  A’ork  harbor  from  his  TUrd 
floor  offices  in  the  World  Trade  Center 
Caine  said  he  regarded  comiietition  as  a 
healthy  factor  in  the  employment  mart 
as  well  as  in  other  aspects  of  the  econ¬ 
omy.  He  termed  the  concern  of  the 
newsjiapers,  the  employment  agencies 
and  the  advertising  agencies  over  the 
million  USES  budget  calling  for 
almost  ”.0,000  emi)loyes  in  2400  offices 
(E&P  March  1)  “alarmism.” 

Outside  Caine’s  office  were  rows  upon 
rows  of  desks  with  typewriters  clack¬ 
ing;  the  walls  were  lined  with  glassed-in 
ofiices  of  suiiervisors;  workers  on  .sever¬ 
al  additional  spacious  floors  were  churn¬ 
ing  out  the  work  of  the  employment 
office  whose  jurisdiction  covers  the  five 
boroughs,  Rockland,  Westchester,  Nas¬ 
sau  &  Suffolk  Counties.  There  are  about 
2.0  individual  offices  around  the  5  bor¬ 
oughs  catering  to  virtually  every  basic 
job  classification.  Special  offices  are  set 
up  for  each  sj)ccialty,  ie;  Professional 
&  Technical.  Nur.se  &  Medical,  Office 
(Commercial),  Sales  and  Mercliandis- 
ing,  .\i)parel,  etc. 

d'ho  fact  that  the  vast  government 
funding  enables  the  New  York  State 
Employment  service  to  maintain  a 
comfortable  competitive  edge  over  the 
private  sector  iloesn’t  .seem  to  cause 
much  concern.  Advertising  ap])ro]iri- 
ations  for  example,  which  didn’t  exist 


in  lf)74  are  available  this  year  on  both 
the  statewide  and  local  level  courtesy 
the  taxi»ayers.  The  government  agency 
gets  plenty  of  free  air  time  too.  Chan¬ 
nel  ."i  broadcasts  NA'SES  job  offers 
twice  weekly.  Channel  1.3  recently  de¬ 
voted  a  .3  hour  special,  “Outa  Work?” 
to  the  Service.  'I'he  office  supplies  a 
“Want  Ad  Column  Of  The  Year”  to 
I'adio  stations  in  the  area  who  likewise 
air  it  as  a  public  .service. 

Aiitnmalcd  sysleni 

Once  an  aiiplicant  arrives  at  the  New 
York  State  Employment  Service  office 
the  arm  of  big  government  embraces 
him  in  a  way  that  again  dwarfs  the 
efforts  of  all  but  the  very  largest  pri¬ 
vate  employment  agencies  or  com¬ 
panies.  .After  filling  out  a  standard  ap- 
])lication  form  which  is  then  summar¬ 
ized  on  a  Search  Request  form,  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  (pialifications  are  fed  into  a 
.lob  Data  Rank.  One  half  second  later 
out  pops  the  five  most  clo.sely  matching 
job  availabilitie.s — if  that  many  exist. 
.At  the  same  time,  the  ai>plicant’s  qual¬ 
ifications  are  peiananantly  imidanted  in 
the  computer  for  recall  should  he  re¬ 
appear  at  a  later  date  when  he  could 
l>e  matche<l  with  a  newly  available  job. 

“No,  the  NYSES  does  not  refer  ap- 
j)licants  unless  their  qualifications 
closely  match  the  emnloyer’s  sjiecifica- 
tions,”  we  were  told.  This  policy  is  often 
regarded  as  defeating  the  individual’s 
right  to  attempt  to  ‘sell’  an  employer  on 
his  ability  to  handle  a  job  rather  than 
place  his  future  wholly  in  the  gears  of 
the  impersonal  computer. 

To  attract  emjiloyers’  ‘job  orders’  the 
NA’SES  has,  at  its  command,  a  wide 
spectrum  of  ca))abilities.  .And  although 
its  area  director  appreciates  competi¬ 
tion,  the  stated  purpose  of  the  U.S. 
Labor  Dejiartment  drive  has  been 
stated  as  e.'^tablishing  the  sendee  “.  .  . 
as  a  logical  first  point  of  contact  for 
('.mployers  wishing  to  fill  o»i/  type  of 
job  vacancy.”  To  this  end  it  employs 
direct  mail,  telephone  solicitation,  field 
visits,  public  service  ads  and  paid  ads 
of  the  type  that  emanates  from  .Albany. 

I'he  i)ending  Full  Employment  .Act  of 
197G  which  was  formerly  known  under 
the  numbers  lIRl.')47r>,  HRlfil.dO,  HR- 
IGlfiO.  etc.  has  been  consolidated  into 
HR  .->0  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  I'he  bill  as 
previously  noted  further  extends  the 
government’s  role  in  the  placement  field 
and  many  elements  of  the  private  em- 
liloyment  sector  including  the  National 
.As.sociat.on  of  Recruitment  .Advertising 
-Agencies  have  expressed  the  intention 
of  testifying  before  the  Committee  when 
hearings  are  held. 


Co-op  ads  planned 
for  Summer’s  Eve 

Personal  Lalxiratories  Division  of 
C.  R.  Fleet  Co.  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is 
offering  retailers  two  promotional  pack¬ 
ages  for  its  Summer’s  Eve  and  new 
Herbal  Scented  Summer’s  Eve,  Iwth 
disposable  douches. 

With  the  di.stinction  of  l>oing  the  first 
nationally  advertised  douche.  Sum¬ 
mer’s  Eve  will  get  promotion  during 
Imth  .Ai)ril  and  again  in  .August.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  being  offered  free  goods  and 
a  five  percent  coojierative  ad  allow¬ 
ance. 

Newspaper  ads  have  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  i)roduct  and  the  promo 
may  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
field.  Cunningham  &  Walsh  is  the 
agency. 

• 

Polaroid  ads  launch 
third  SX-70  camera 

Polaroid  Corporation  will  introduce 
a  lower-priced  version  of  the  SX-70 
camera  next  month  with  ads  in  the  top 
.AO  market  newspapers. 

.A  Polaroid  spokesman  said  the  new 
model  will  have  a  suggested  list  price 
of  .$i)0.!).3.  alw)ut  half  that  of  the  de¬ 
luxe  SX-70  camera  ($194.95)  and  some 
$50  less  than  the  lea.st  expensive  SX-70 
camera  currently  available. 

Polaroid  has  budgeted  more  than  $12 
million  in  advertising  to  promote  its 
l)roducts  in  1975.  More  than  half  will 
go  to  the  SX-70  line.  Doyle  Dane  Rern- 
kach  Inc.  is  the  agency. 


Newspaper  acquired 

.Allen  C.  Jackson  has  acquired  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Anne  Arundel 
(Md.)  T’lme.s.  As  a  result  of  the  Febru¬ 
ary  0  tran.saction  Allen  Jackson  is  now 
chief  executive  officer,  president,  and 
publisher  of  the  company. 

Jackson  has  l>een  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  Anne  .Arundel  County  for 
more  than  20  years.  He  was  most  re¬ 
cently  business  manager  and  director  of 
.sales  for  the  Anne  .Arundel  Times. 
Prior  to  then  he  was  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Annapolift  Capital-Gazette 
Press. 

Jackson  is  treasurer  of  the  Mary- 
land-Delaware-D.C.  Press  .Association. 


Gillette  sets  ads 
for  women’s  shaver 

.Approximately  $5  million  is  being 
spent  by  the  Gillette  Co.  to  introduce 
its  Daisy,  a  twin-blade  disposable  shav¬ 
er  for  women,  using  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  tv.  Extensive  sampling  and 
couponing  for  the  $1.19  shaver  are  be¬ 
ing  used  in  this  national  campaign  de¬ 
signed  by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Inc.  of 
Chicago. 
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Bi-lingual  promotion  campaign 
makes  Spanish  page  a  success 

By  George  Wilt 


When  the  MidDii  A'cws  launched  a 
Sjianish  laniruape  news  iiapje  earlier  this 
month,  it  did  it  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  barrage  of  i)romotion  in  both 
Spanish  and  English,  directed  to  pros¬ 
pective  readers  and  advertisers. 

The  Si)anish  page  was  promoted  to 
readers  with  eight  weeks  of  television 
spots  on  Channel  ‘dd,  the  market’s  Span¬ 
ish  language  station,  and  dO-second  ra¬ 
dio  spots  on  three  Spanish-language  ra¬ 
dio  outlets. 

Promotion  manager  Rick  Reckrich 
also  told  the  News’  story  with  bill¬ 
boards  in  !)0  prime  Latin  locations 
pointing  out  that  the  News  “hablamos 
Espahol,”  with  similar  copy  on  delivery 
truck  signs  on  all  Dade  County  trucks. 
hOO  rack  cards  in  bold  display  told  the 
story  on  vending  machines  and  news 
racks,  and  2,000  miniatures  of  the  bill- 
l)oard  were  placed  in  coffee  shoi)s  in 
the  Latin  section  of  Dade  County. 

In-paper  ads  appeared  in  both  the 
Miami  Herald  and  the  .Vcu’.s'.  .\<ls  were 
also  scheduled  for  Spanish-language 
publications  in  the  area,  including  Re¬ 
plica,  Diario,  and  LaPatria. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  News’  circulation 
department,  an  all-out  sales  campaign 
got  under  way,  including  single  co])y 
department  placing  120  new  rack  loca¬ 
tions  and  40  new  dealer  locations  for 
a  total  of  172  new  dealer  outlets  in  high 
density  Spanish  areas  where  sales  could 
be  maximized.  ",000  papers  were  added 
to  the  draw. 

The  Home  delivery  department  set  a 
new  goal  of  12  districts  at  1,000  addi¬ 
tional  starts  over  a  four-week  period. 
Direct  mail  offers  to  Spanish  businesses 
were  selected  offering  the  new  product, 
and  four-weeks  free  Replica  delivery,  if 
they  paid  for  three-months  in  advance. 

A  direct  mail  campaign  was  also 
aimed  to  2,000  Spanish-surnamed  Her¬ 
ald  Sunday-only  subscril)ers,  and  in¬ 
cluded  mail-back  envelopes.  Offers  to 
“resident”  were  hand  delivered  with  a 
free  sample  of  the  News,  with  1,800 
samples  a  day  delivered  in  the  area. 

T-sliirts  with  the  message,  “I,ea  el 
Periodico  del  Pueblo,  the  Miami  News” 
(Read  the  people’s  newspaper)  were 
also  distributed,  with  sale  to  the  public 
an<l  News  carriers  and  employees. 

Reckrich  also  produced  a  kit  for  the 
advertising  department,  outlining  the 
promotion  program,  and  describing  the 
Latin  market.  Fact  sheets  i)ointed  out 
that  there  are  over  100,000  Latin  house¬ 
holds  in  Dade  County,  accounting  for 
80  percent  of  the  population,  with  the 
percentage  hitting  .')2<;1  in  Miami,  h.oTo 
in  Hialeah.  It  also  told  that  Latin  shop¬ 
pers  constitute  2.'>f'f  of  Rurdine’s  shop¬ 
pers,  8191  of  K-Mart’s,  and  2891  of 
J.  C.  Penney  shoppers.  A  second  fact 
sheet  gave  information  on  the  Miami 


News  and  demographics  of  its  readers, 
and  a  tliird  told  that  local  Si)anish 
newspa])ers  were  being  clipi)ed  to  get 
advertising  jirospects,  who  were  l)eing 
told  how  much  the  same  ad  would  cost 
in  the  Miami  News,  using  special  Span- 
i.sh  language  letterheads. 

“Resjionse  has  Ix'en  very  good  so 
far,”  Reckrich  said,  and  “.Anticipated 
‘ Anglo-backlash’  has  failed  to  material¬ 
ize.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

IN  FOCUS— The  .Vcie  York  News 
launched  a  midti-media  piesentation  to 
advertisers,  “New  York’s  Millions  in 
Focus,”  with  showings  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Detroit.  .A  combined  audi¬ 
ence  of  about  1,800  advertiser  and 
agency  personnel  saw  the  |)ro<luction. 

The  scrii)t  included  a  brief  history 
of  the  Nows,  information  on  the  Mar¬ 
kets  in  Focus  study,  with  details  and 
background,  and  showing  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  flexibility  and  the  efficiency  it  can 
contribute  to  a  media  mix. 

The  Ifl-niinute  show  utilizes  a  88nim 
motion  ])icture  projector,  a  Ifliiim  mo¬ 
tion  jiicture  projector  and  nine  slide 
projectors,  operating  automatically 
through  a  digital  decoder,  and  involv¬ 
ing  800  programmed  electronic  com¬ 
mands.  It  is  shown  on  a  12-by-8r)-foot 
screen. 

Joe  Coyne,  assistant  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  and  producer  of  the  presentation 
said  tliat  out  of  pocket  costs  for  the 
presentation  were  held  to  approximately 
.'528,000  because  of  extensive  use  of  pro¬ 
motion  department  staff  time  and  talent. 
Motion  picture  seijuences  were  by  Avon 
Productions,  Inc.,  and  included  a  spec¬ 
tacular  opening  filmed  from  a  heli- 
cojiter,  with  a  sequence  including  flying 
under  a  bridge  on  the  East  River. 

*  ♦  * 

RICHMOND  SURVEY— Media  Gen¬ 
eral,  Inc.  has  publishe<l  its  88th  consecu¬ 
tive  semi-annual  survey  on  “House¬ 
holds  Reached  by  Radio  and  Televi¬ 
sion.” 

The  total  broadcast  audience  was 
measured  in  the  4,799  households 
reached  in  the  area,  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  89'r  of  the  dwelling  units. 

Cumulative  figures  are  shown,  plus 
results  for  each  survey  conducted  since 
198fi — -which  follow  a  fairly  consistent 
pattern  of  listenership.  Sponsor  identi¬ 
fication  remains  consistently  low.  Copies 
of  the  study  are  available  upon  request 
from  the  research  department  of  Media 
General  in  Richmond,  Va. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AWARDS— Regin¬ 
ning  with  the  current  school  year,  the 
Cincinnati  Post  will  offer  awards  for 
excellence  to  area  high  school  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  an  award  for  the  most 
outstanding  high  school  journalist. 
Newspapers  will  be  judged  on  overall 
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layout  and  design,  editorials  and  com¬ 
mentary,  feature  writing,  general  news 
coverage,  critical  review,  photography, 
siiorts  coverage,  service  to  readers,  and 
l)est  overall  paper.  The  outstanding 
high  scliool  journalist  will  receive  a  full 
scholarship  to  the  five-week  Rlair  Sum¬ 
mer  School  for  Journalism. 

The  competition  is  open  to  high 
schools  in  southern  Ohio,  northern  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  southeastern  Indiana. 

*  *  in 

PROGRESS  —  The  Walla  M'alla 
(Wash.)  Cnion-Ihilletin  has  imblished 
its  89th  .Annual  Progress  Edition,  giv¬ 
ing  an  overall  i)icture  of  the  retail  and 
wholesale  business,  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  recreation  and  social  an<l  cultural 
advantages  of  the  area. 

«  1(1 

GIRL  SCOUT  AWARDS— For  years, 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  has 
sponsored  Roy  Scout  Journalism  Merit 
Radge  C'ourscs.  .A  group  of  Roy  Scouts 
gathers  at  the  Dispatch  for  a  two-day 
course  annually.  The  course  includes  a 
series  of  speakers,  classroom  exercises, 
a  tour  of  the  Dispatch  and  AP  offices. 
Upon  completion,  the  boys  are  awarded 
Journalism  Merit  Radges. 

Girl  Scouts  have  also  shown  an  in¬ 
terest  in  a  program.  However,  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  earning  their  Reporter 
Radge  is  more  complex  than  for  the 
boys.  The  Dispatch  found  it  necessary 
to  expand  the  course  for  the  girls.  In 
addition  to  the  program  outlined  for 
Roy  Scouts,  the  girls  put  out  their  own 
newspa])er.  The  Girl  Scout  Dispatch. 
The  course  lasts  three  days.  Camp  Fire 
Girls  are  also  offered  a  Journalism 
course. 

• 

Cadillac  campaign 
ignores  newspapers 

The  introduction  of  the  Cadillac  Se¬ 
ville  will  go  on  the  market  May  1  minus 
newspaper  advertising.  A  campaign  run 
by  D’Arcy-Mac.Manus  &  Masius  .Agency 
Inc.,  New  York,  will  concentrate  on 
magazine  and  tv.  The  company  is  en¬ 
couraging  dealers  to  run  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  support  the  campaign  on 
the  local  level. 

• 

Correction 

In  the  .April  12  issue  of  PlDiTOR  & 
PUBl.iSHKR,  an  item  on  the  News  People 
in  the  News  page  said  that  William  R. 
Langman  had  been  named  promotion 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  It 
should  have  said  pro<luction  manager. 

David  E.  Henes  is  promotion  director 
of  the  Free  Press. 

• 

W.W.  Garth,  Jr.,  dies 

William  W.  Garth,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Compugraphic  corpora¬ 
tion  and  earlier  the  foremost  advocate 
of  the  Higonnet-Moyroud  electro-me¬ 
chanical  typesetter,  died  April  11.  He 
was  89  years  old. 
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Study  finds 
Blacks  need 
o'V'  i  papers 

■'!.l:irk  nowHpapiT  r»‘a<l<TR  show  in- 
rti  anitiK  arwl  for  thoir  own 

riimnuinity  ni'ws|ia|>i*r."  Hlark  roaiiori* 
will  Ko  out  of  ilu'ir  way  to  l»iiy  a  Mark 
papor,  anil  will  pay  a  Mittfi  r  priro  for 
it,  aiTorilinn  to  :i  rrirntly  rolranil 
utiiily  liy  .\tnalK:»nialoi|  I’uMiiilu'r  Inr., 
Now  York-liaM'il  national  ailvorti^iriK 
ropro.'ont  at  i  voa. 

Tho  ntuily,  "Now<pa|ior  Koailornhip 
Itynamim  in  tho  Illark  Community,”  in 
tho  first  in-ilopth  survoy  of  nowsiiapor 
roailorship  amotiK  hlaoks,  ilono  hy 
hlacks  anil  sponsoroil  hy  hlark  puhli*h- 
ors. 

Hohavioral  .‘systomii,  Ino.,  ChiraRo 
markot  rosoarch,  manaRomont  consult- 
ors,  roniluotoil  tho  survoy.  Tho  samplo 
usoil  l,r>20  hlack  rosiilonts,  hoails  of 
housoholils  hotwoon  tho  aRos  of 
in  10  citios,  solootoil  for  hiRhly-con- 
contratod  hlark  population  and  siorio- 
pconomic  distribution.  WashinRton, 
D.C.,  Atlanta,  Now  Orleans,  and  De¬ 
troit  wore  the  first  four  in  density. 

An  averape  of  101  respondents  were 
interviewed  in  each  city,  and  data  were 
collected  between  December,  1973,  and 
January,  1974. 

.Almost  three-fourths  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  were  above  hiph  school  level 
with  professional  or  business  traininp. 
.About  a  fourth  of  the  sample  held  ad¬ 
ministrative  positions.  A  third  of  those 
questioned  had  incomes  between  $8,000- 
$15,000.  Over  half  were  married,  and 
had  homes  of  their  own. 

The  study  compared  hlack  papers  to 
metro  papers.  Findings  that  72% 
blacks  purchase  hlack  papers  from 
newsstands  or  stores.  Metro  papers 
were  purchased,  accordinp  to  inter¬ 
views,  by  subscription.  44  percent  in¬ 
dicated  buyinp  dailies  by  subscription 
and  47  percent  used  the  newsstand. 

When  and  where  w’ere  these  newspa¬ 
pers  read?  Findings  showed  most  news¬ 
paper  reading  by  the  sample  was  done 


in  the  evening  hours  at  home.  .And 
black  newspapers  (40%)  are  more 
likely  to  be  read  at  this  time  of  the 
day  than  are  metro  dailies. 

71  percent  of  the  respondents  indi¬ 
cated  first  tendency  to  read  the  front 
l>up«  y,'  '.Jack  f'.i  c. .;j>,  5o  peut-iil 

indicated  glancing  at  metro  daily  front 
p.apes.  .S.'imple  showed  a  .stronger  tend¬ 
ency  for  hlack  readers  to  browse 
through  their  own  newspapers.  The 
peirelitave  Was  12  percent  compared  to 
2S  |M  rceiit  for  metro  dailies. 

However,  “readiriR  the  sports  section 
is  a  relatively  str'inp  first  tendency  for 
regular  readers  of  metro  dailies  (lf>%), 
hut  not  so  for  regular  readers  of  black 
newspni>ers  (R%).”  the  survey  con- 
cIiiiIihI. 

The  sur\’ey  also  found:  “While  one 
out  of  two  persons  discards  daily  news¬ 
papers  after  reading  them,  one  out  of 
three  regular  readers  of  hlack  newspa¬ 
pers  leaves  the  paper  at  home,  and  al¬ 
most  one  out  of  five  gives  it  to  some¬ 
one.” 

■Are  hlack  readers  familiar  with 
hlack  newsfiapers?  .According  to  the 
sur\'ey.  “two  out  of  three  per.son.s  were 
familiar  with  at  least  one  black  news¬ 
paper  in  their  city,”  and  “men,  those 
under  35”  and  “men  with  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  more”  were  most  familiar. 

For  example,  over  90  percent  of  the 
sample  in  four  cities  were  familiar  with 
their  black  community  newspapers: 
97%  knew  the  Call  and  Po.st  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio;  92%  knew  the  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  in  Baltimore;  92%  knew  the  New 
Pitt/tburrjh  Courier  in  Pittsburgh;  91% 
knew  the  Forward  Timen  in  Houston. 

The  lowest  sample  of  readers  famil¬ 
iar  with  black  community  papers  was 
in  San  Francisco,  with  34%  familiarity 
for  the  Post  and  25  percent  familiarity 
for  the  Sun  Reporter. 

Nearly  a  third,  31%,  of  the  sample 
said  they  liked  “local,  community  news 
and  news  about  blacks.” 

Overall  the  survey  found  “two  out 
of  five  persons  (43%)  feel  that  black 
newspapers  are  about  the  same  or 
better  than  metropolitan  dailies.”  And 
almost  one  out  of  four  rated  advertis¬ 
ing  in  black  newspapers  “good-excel¬ 
lent.”  In  fact  the  survey  indicated: 
“one  of  three  persons  felt  that  ads 


make  a  bigger  impression  in  black 
newspapers  than  metropolitan  dailies." 

Reasons  for  black  readers  to  prefer 
ads  in  black  newspapers  cited  “pride, 
progress,  support  of  people  and  helping 
black  businesses,  and  fulfilling  black 
nocd.s,”  a.-,  ui.tj  .r  i  ritor’a. 

Interestingly  the  type  «  advertising 
Macks  would  like  to  see  more  of  in 
Mack  newspapers  was:  in  the  areas  of 
classified  Cl.'i'tl,  clothing  (31%),  fivid 
(30'*  »,  entertainment  (21%),  travel 
(IH'',  ),  automobiles  )ll'‘r),  with  low¬ 
est  percentage  going  to  alcoholic  liev- 
erage  ads  (1%), 

• 

Deaths 

(’ll  XKl.ns  Uni  t,  70,  retireil  newsp:iper 
photographer  for  the  Ihiilii  News  who 
photographed  the  (iernian  dirigible 
llitidi  nburg  bursting  into  tlanies;  .Aiiril 
8. 

*  •  * 

.Atcl’ST  Riikiii,  73,  retired  chief  of 
the  Copley  News  Service  l.os  Angeles 
bureau;  .April  12. 

•  s  * 

Rolvnp  L.vorkyt,  77,  retireil  general 
advertising  manager.  .Vcie  Orleans 
Tiiues-Picaj/unc ;  .April  11. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Rich.ard  T.  Thompson,  05,  managing 
editor,  Plymouth  and  Canton  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  Observer  &  Kccentric  News¬ 
papers  in  suburban  Detroit;  April  14. 

*  *  * 

Lorne  Clemes,  62,  editor  of  the 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram;  .April  8. 

*  4c  ♦ 

William  McGaffin,  64,  deputy  chief 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Washinprton 
bureau ;  April  14. 

4c  *  * 

Prevost  Coi’lter,  69,  editorial  asso¬ 
ciate,  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Netcs-Joumal; 
April  10. 

*  Hi  * 

Ht’Cii  Morick,  71,  retired  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  San  Diego  Union-Tribune;  .April 
16. 

*  *  * 

George  Knox,  73,  owner  of  the  Vail 
(Colo.)  Trail  and  Eagle  Eye,  .April  7. 

4c  4c  4c 

Haskell  Short,  52,  chief  of  the  Ohio 
Scripps-Howard  bureau;  .April  22. 

4c  4c  4( 

Warren  Canright,  84,  president  of 
the  firm  publishing  the  Chesterton 
(Ind.)  Tribune;  April  14. 

4=  ♦  4c 

Gene  Lowall,  69,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Denver  Post;  March  12. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Hatton,  69,  columnist  for 
the  Daily  Racing  Form  for  40  years; 
March  14. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  Hoftyzer,  83,  former  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of  the  Boston  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  Evening  American  and  Sunday  Ad¬ 
vertiser;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Frank  E.  Drachman,  67,  retired  ad- 
v'ertising  director  of  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  March  12. 
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^  I  '!  AtT'.»  TiiMf  ^ 

I  .IV**  III  1  ("lo-.**!  Yi>u 
A.  •V'.mM  iii*v**r  su:.p'*i'f 
thfii  .■uM'.Mj*.  h. ihit.it  hi* 

(■.HIM*  th**v  <ir**  your  ti*.ii*hi*r 
V<Mir  plumh**r,  V‘>iir  l‘■-'ti'.ill  I  "'I 
hiTi),  v<'ur  h«*st  fru'tuls  And  \  ^  | 
V*‘s,  p**rh.ips  V‘>iir  son  sir 
dduqhtnr,  yiHir  lather  or  v<  ’nr  mother 
or  you 

They  are  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  oppressed  minorities  in  the 
US  today  They  are  the  invisible 
population  Invisible,  because  they 
are  in  hiding  It  they  all  materialized 
you  might  call  them  gay  But  how 
sad  It  would  be  for  them  if  they  did 


The  Whitman-Radclyffe  Foun¬ 
dation  exists  to  relieve  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  human  anguish  endured  by 
one  out  of  every  ten  human  beings 
in  our  country  who  continue  to  suf¬ 
fer  debilitating  stress,  sanctions 
against  their  constitutional  freedoms, 
and  the  most  humilitatmg  personal 
indignities.  All  because  their  sexual 
preference  is  different,  perhaps,  from 
yours.  In  spite  of  a  more  enlightened 
society,  they  stay  in  the  closet  be¬ 
cause  it's  still  too  hot  outside.  Maybe 
for  now  it's  best  that  they  stay  put 
and  be  cool. 


Meetthe 

chairman  of  tlie  board, 
\oiircleru\inaii, 

'  thcmca’uuiic, 

\  ( )i  ir  la\  ( )ritc  activss, 

Tu  K 1 1  n  a\  I K' \  ( )u  r  SOI  1 
oryoiir(la\ij»htcr. 

Cn  ic\  iill  li\c  in  a  closet.) 


only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  In  the 
chilly  waters  below— millions  of  re¬ 
sponsible  Americans  shudder  with 
fear  that,  should  they  inadvertently 
surface,  they  could  lose  their  friends, 
their  families,  their  jobs— and  their 
identity  with  the  ordinary  world  they 
cherish. 


I  Th**  ( ib|»*ctivi*s  of  thi*  Whit 
man  f^adclyffi*  h’oiiiKldtion 
•ir**  ♦•ndors*>d  by  Fliz<ilH*th 
Smith  Cidtov  1*' -^rnuT  Tr»’d 
■uirer  of  the  United  States, 
\  Richard  I)  Hongisto,  Sheriff 
^  1^/  of  San  Francisco,  Evelyn 
Hooker,  Ph  D ,  Clinical  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Psychokxjy,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  and  Philip 
R  Lee,  M  D ,  Professor  of  Social 
Medicine,  University  of  California, 
San  Francisco,  plus  a  legion  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  concerned  citizens 
who  feel  that  now  is  the  time  for  a  fair 
and  proper  accommodation  with 
this  enormous  silent  minority 


The  coupon  on  this  page  is 
your  invitation  to  contribute  to  the 
Whitman-Radclyffe  Foundation  so 
that  it  can  expand  its  social  service 
activities,  legal/constitutional  re¬ 
search  and  its  public  information 
campaign  to  include  $1,500,000  for 
full-page  advertising  in  national 
magazines  and  television  presenta¬ 
tions.  This  extensive  public  relations 
program  will  create  a  new  climate  of 
fairness  and  understanding;  help 
dispel  the  unfair  public  image  of  the 
homosexual  man  or  woman  who 
rarely  resembles  the  stereotype,  and 
maybe  even  open  the  closet  door,  if 
by  only  a  crack,  to  let  the  fresh  air 
in  — so  everyone,  both  inside  and 
out,  can  breathe  a  little  easier. 


The  few  activist  groups  who  identity  with  the  ordinary  world  they  in  — so  everyone,  both  inside  and 

parade  with  lavender  banners  are  cherish.  out,  can  breathe  a  little  easier. 

’Library  of  Congress  Cat  «73'87616,’.^bmberg  &  Williams,  Kinsey,  Pomeroy,  Martin,  Gebhard,5exud/  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male/ Female,  wnte  for  additional  references 


I  PLF  ASF  MAIL  TO-  I 

I  rHl',\\TtrrM.\N-R\DCLYFFK  FOI  NDATION  I 

I  2131  Union  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94123  I 


I  Your  contribution,  tax  deductible,  for  $100,  $100,  $1000  or  more  □  My  contribution  is  $20.00  or  more  Please  send  me  at  no  charge  I 

I  will  help  change,  not  lust  your  world,  but  the  world  Please  check  the  22  X  28  inch  poster  of  "THE  CLOSET "  pictured  in  this  I 

I  one  or  more  of  the  boxes  below  advertisement  I 

I  □  !  ask  that  my  check  or  money  order  contribution  be  completely  . 

I  anonymous  1  understand  that  1  will  NOT  be  on  a  mailing  list  Please  _ | 

I  do  NOT  send  me  a  receipt  (NAME)  WITHHOLD  IF  YOU  CHOOSE  . 

'  □  1  understand  the  Foundation  is  recognized  by  the  Internal  ' 

I  Revenue  Service  as  a  licensed  charity  and  that  1  may  claim  my  (ADDRESS)  WITHHOLD  IF  YOU  CHOOSE  I 

’  donation  as  a  legitimate  tax  deduction  Please  send  rne  a  receipt  ' 

I  but  do  NOT  place  me  on  a  mailing  list  ’  I 

I  □  Please  provide  a  receipt  for  my  contribution  and  place  me  on  (CITY)  (STATE)  (ZIP)  . 

I  your  mailing  list  so  1  may  receive  (at  no  charge)  regular  mailings  THE  WHITMAN-RADCLYFFE  FOUNDATKDn  I 

I  of  the  Whitman-Radclyffe  Newsletter  mailing  list  is  not  available  to  other  groups  or  persons  ■ 


(NAME)  WITHHOLD  IF  YOU  CHOOSE 
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Cruise  junket  promotes  paper 

Survey  results  disclosed 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

For  what  may  approximate  just 
under  a  million  dollars,  the  New  York 
Press  staped  a  promotion — two  four- 
day  cruises  to  Bermuda  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  2 — this  past  week  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  not  forpet.  For  the  2,400 
puests,  it  was  a  gala  event. 

“It’s  a  trip  that  advertising  people 
will  rememl)er  for  a  long  time  and  talk 
about  for  years,”  said  A1  Ries,  of  Ries 
Cappiello  Colwell,  Inc.  “I  was  impressed 
with  the  prosjiectus  and  especially  with 
the  mechanical  aspects  the  Press  will 
have.  The  phototyi)esetting  and  offset 
promi.ses  better  reproduction  and  less 
cost  to  advertisers.  I  believe  the  Press 
will  1)0  one  step  ahead  of  the  pack.” 

The  first  trip  concluded  April  27  and 
the  second  May  1.  The  first  group 
docked  at  8:30  a.m.  on  the  27th  and  the 
next  departed  at  9  that  night.  There 
was  plenty  of  talk  by  the  returning 
guests  about  kindnesses  they  received — 
good  food,  fine  wines  and  champagne, 
little  gifts  in  their  rooms  such  as  beach 
towels,  playing  cards,  cuff  links,  paper 
weights,  all  with  the  New  York  Press 
logotype,  designed  so  advertisers  won’t 
forget  the  name  of  the  new  Monday-to- 
Friday,  four-color  afternoon  newspaper 
planned  for  sometime  in  the  future. 

A  press  release  put  out  by  John  De 
Nigris  Associates,  Inc.,  public  relations 
representatives  of  the  John  Shaheen- 
directed  Press,  attributes  John  B.  Olson, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Press,  as 
saying,  on  completion  of  the  first  of  the 
cruises,  “The  success  of  the  New  York 
Press  as  an  advertising  medium  is  as¬ 
sured.”  It  notes  that  Olson  said  top 
management  of  the  25  leading  ad  agen¬ 
cies  were  aboard,  along  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  19  of  the  second  25  agencies 
and  advertising  and  marketing  man¬ 
agers  of  many  of  the  nation’s  top  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

“Commitments  made  by  advei'tisers, 
the  executive  said,  strengthened  my 
conviction  that  the  New  York  Press  wall 
be  filling  a  gap  and  a  profitable  one  in 
the  market  place,”  continued  the  re¬ 
lease. 

Reports  were  that  everything  on  the 
cruises  was  done  with  style  and  class, 
and  that  the  business  presentations 
were  professional  and  “very  low  key.” 
Advertising  rate  cards  were  not  pro¬ 
duced,  nor  was  a  date  for  publication 
mentioned. 

Wires  represented 

Although  newspapermen  from  other 
papers  were  not  invited  to  cruise,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  wire  services  were 
included  in  the  QE  2  guest  list.  Frank 
Tremaine,  senior  vicepresident  of 
United  Press  International,  was  on  the 
first  cruise  and  H.  C.  Thornton,  vice- 
president  of  marketing  for  UPI,  went 
on  the  second.  Tremaine  told  E&P  that 
the  Press  signed  a  full  contract  with 
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UPI  months  ago.  UPI  had  a  Unifax  II 
photo  receiver  and  a  teletype  machine 
on  display,  in  addition  to  its  photo  dis¬ 
play  of  feature  pictures  so  passengers 
could  familiarize  themselves  with  UPI’s 
ojjeration. 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  manager,  rep- 
re.sented  the  Associated  Press  on  the 
first  voyage,  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
E&P  learned  that  the  AP  will  be  pick¬ 
ing  up  Gallagher’s  expenses.  Reached  at 
his  office  after  he  returned  from  the 
cruise,  Gallagher  said,  “As  a  matter 
of  policy  at  the  AP  we  won’t  go  on 
junkets.  But  I  was  on  the  trip  as  a 
business  thing.  We’ve  asked  the  New 
York  Press  to  send  the  AP  a  bill  for 
my  fare,  and  I  will  pay  my  wife’s  ex¬ 
penses. 

“Everything  on  the  cruise  was  very 
plea.sant,  and  the  company  w'as  good,” 
added  Gallagher.  Conrad  Fink,  vice- 
president  and  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  AP,  went  on  the  second  leg 
of  the  trip  on  the  same  basis  as  Galla¬ 
gher,  who  acknowledged  that  the  Press 
has  signed  contracts  with  the  AP.  The 
AP  display  on  the  ship  included  a  photo 
montage,  the  new  laser  photo  receiver 
and  transmitter  plus  a  high-speed  and 
slow-speed  transmitter. 

Other  displays  included  a  Dow  Jones 
ticker,  a  Reuters  ticker  and  exhibits  by 
Western  Litho  and  Harris,  which  made 
VDTs  available  for  use  by  passengers. 

Survey  figures  given 

In  one  of  the  three  business  sessions 
on  each  cruise,  Harry  Blatt,  assistant 
advertising  director,  disclosed  that  the 
Press  has  been  doing  research,  especial¬ 
ly  among  commuters,  showing  that 
while  81  percent  were  picking  up  news¬ 
papers  in  the  evening,  only  50  percent 
were  picking  up  a  New  York  paper,  that 
49  percent  looked  for  a  middle-of-the- 
road  editorial  position,  23  percent  for 
moderate  liberal  and  3  percent  extreme¬ 
ly  liberal.  Blatt  also  said  that  research 


Newsday  surprises  cruisers  on  Shaheen  juni 
with  Sunday  papers. 
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showed  that  66  percent  of  the  New 
York  Post's  readers  would  quit  reading 
it  if  they  had  a  “quality”  paper  like 
The  Press.  Dorothy  Schiff  of  the  Post 
hasn’t  responded  to  these  figures,  but 
an  advertising  executive  said,  “You 
have  to  take  figures  like  these  with  a 
grain  of  salt.” 

John  C.  Orr,  vicepresident  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  told  advertisers  Press 
readers  will  be  “upscale,”  those  “who 
travel  more,  dress  better,  entertain 
frequently  and  can  afford  more  of  the 
better  things  in  life.” 

A  movie  about  the  Press  was  screen¬ 
ed  as  well  as  a  slide  jiresentation.  The 
first  crui.sers  heard  talks  by  Dr.  George 
Gallup  and  William  Casey,  president  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  group  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Charles 
Walker,  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Hugh  Downs,  the  tele¬ 
vision  commentator. 

Guests  were  entertained  by  the  Car¬ 
los  Romanos  Band,  the  Jimmy  Bence 
Band  and  the  Roberto  Cardinale  Quar¬ 
tet.  They  could  attend  lectures  on 
bridge,  art,  backgammon,  hairdressing 
and  beauty,  Chine.se  cooking,  and  a 
fashion  show,  and  Cunard  cruise  activi¬ 
ties. 

Jesse  Taub,  press  agent  for  John 
Shaheen,  the  oil  millionaire  starting  the 
newspaper  whom  guests  found  “charm¬ 
ing,”  told  E&P  by  telephone  from  the 
High  Seas,  that  he  observes  “people 
enjoying  themselves  and  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  by  ev’eryone.”  He  added, 
“We  think  we  will  be  a  success.” 

Newsday,  the  Long  Island  newspa¬ 
per,  added  a  touch  of  humor  as  the 
first  group  of  pas.sengers  disembarked 
April  27  on  West  50th  Street.  They 
were  met  by  representatives  of  News- 
day  and  given  complimentary  copies  of 
Sunday  Newsday.  Each  copy  carried  a 
sticker  that  read:  “Welcome  home. 
You’ve  been  on  America’s  most  talked- 
about  trip.  Now  enjoy  America’s  most 
talked-about  newspaper — Newsday.” 

• 

New  E&P  neighbors 

Triangle  Communications  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Seventeen,  Tv  Guide  and  the 
Daily  Racing  Form,  has  leased  the  30,- 
000  square  foot  ninth  floor  at  850  Third 
Ave.  in  N.Y.  The  15-year  lease  has  an 
aggregate  rent  of  about  $4-million.  The 
publisher  plans  to  occupy  the  new  space 
late  this  summer.  Editor  &  Publisher 
occupies  offices  on  the  8th  floor  of  the 
same  building. 

• 

New  hall  of  fame 

The  Nebraska  Press  Association  has 
established  a  state  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Fame  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
School  of  Journalism. 
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Dymo  Graphic  Systems 
new  name  for  Photon 
and  Star  Graphic 

Dymo  Industries,  parent  company  of 
Star  Graphic  Systems  and  the  com¬ 
pany  that  recently  purchased  the  as¬ 
sets  of  Photon,  has  announced  the 
formation  of  a  combined  operation  to 
be  called  Dymo  Graphic  Systems. 

Arnold  Silverman,  an  executive  vice- 
president  of  Dymo  Industries,  will  also 
serve  as  president  of  the  new  orj^aniza- 
tion.  Corporate  headquarters  for  the 
new  operation  will  be  located  at  the 
former  Photon  headquarters  in  Wil- 
minp;ton.  Mass. 

Dymo  Graphic  Systems  has  made  a 
number  of  executive  appointments  with 
Paul  E.  Huber  named  vicepresident, 
U.S.  Marketing;  Claude  A.  Lacoche, 
vicepresident.  International  Marketing; 
William  Heilman,  manager.  Human  Re¬ 
sources;  Rolx'rt  Axline  continues  as  Op¬ 
erations  Manager  for  the  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  manufacturing  facil¬ 
ities;  William  Thompson  will  continue 
as  Operations  Manager  for  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  manufacturing  facilities; 
Philip  F.  Pagano,  vicepresident  Do¬ 
mestic  sales  and  Field  applications  and 
Norman  G.  Hansen,  named  manager  of 
Marketing  Communications. 

New  appointments  at  the  Regional 
Managers  level  are  as  follows;  N.  East, 
Henry  J.  Grube;  S.  East,  Robert  Brant¬ 
ley;  Central,  James  Adamo;  S.  West, 
James  Page;  and  Western,  Thomas 
MacDowell. 

Silverman  stated  that  the  new  com¬ 
pany  would  continue  to  manufacture 
both  the  Pacesetter  (Photon)  and  the 
Compstar  (Star  Graphic  Systems) 
phototypesetters  and  thereby  broaden 
the  options  available  to  the  end  users. 

Dymo  Graphic  Systems  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  order  by  the  Marshalltown 
(Iowa)  Times-Repiiblican,  a  16,000 (e) 
circulation  paper,  for  a  Star/Xylogics 
Copy  Processing  system  (CPS/500).  At 
the  Times-Republican  the  system  will 
handle  total  typesetting  production  re¬ 
quirements  including  editorial,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  system  will  be  interfaced  with 
three  existing  Compstar  phototypeset¬ 
ters.  A  torn  tape  mode  will  be  used 
for  display  advertising  and  input  will 
come  from  the  CPS/OBR  operating  on/ 
line  to  the  computer  and  in  a  torn  tape 
mode  for  the  display  phototypesetter. 

A  second  Gannett  newspaper,  the 
Chamhersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion, 
a  21,500  (e)  circulation  paper  has 
placed  an  order  for  the  Star-Xylogics 
(CPS/720)  copy  processing  svstem. 

The  initial  configuration  will  be  used 
for  editorial  and  classified  work  and 
the  hardware  includes:  two  duplexed 
computers,  one  8K  and  one  32K  with 
2.5  million  characters  of  fixed  head  disc 
storage  capacity;  six  on/line  typewrit¬ 
ers;  six  VDTs  (four  in  editorial,  one 
in  classified,  and  one  in  display  adver¬ 
tising). 
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Magnaflux®  is  a  trademark. 


Magnaflux  Corporation  pioneered  non-destructive  testing  with  inspection 
methods  to  detect  defects  that  give  industry  low-cost  means  to  assure 
dependable  quality.  Result:  better  products  at  lower  cost,  turned  out  with 
less  waste,  for  more  people. 

Magnaglo^,  Zyglo^,  Magnates!®,  Stresscoat®  and  certain  other  names  are 
also  trademarks  registered  by  us.  They  have  become  recognized  symbols,  for 
inspection  equipment  developed  and  sold  by  Magnaflux  Corporation— used 
by  more  industries,  for  more  inspection  operations  than  all  other  methods 
combined ! 

But  Magnaflux"'  stands  for  even  more  than  this.  For  users  of  Magnaflux®, 
it  stands  for  unlimited  cooperation,  counsel  and  research  in  non-destructive 
testing  methods.  It  stands  for  the  personal  help  of  trained  non-destructive 
testing  engineers— for  instruction  schools  and  providing  new  information. 
All  this  is  part  of  our  service. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about  Magnaflux  Corporation— its  people  and  its 
methods— write  for  the  booklet  "Testing  for  Profit."  Hundreds  of  businessmen 
and  executives  have  found  it  interesting  reading.  Magnaflux  Corporation, 
7318  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60656. 

*Registered  U.S.  Patent  Office 
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Advertisiii"  scene 


Job  service  area  head 
‘welcomes’  competition 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

“Wo  live  in  a  pluralistic  world  and 
W(>  wolconie  comjietition  in  the  job  mar¬ 
ket,”  New  York  State  Employment 
Service  Area  Director,  Edward  Caine 
told  this  visitor.  “Did  you  know,  that  in 
addition  to  the  New  York  State  Em- 
l)loyment  Service,  in  the  metropolitan 
New  York  area  we  sene,  there  are 
about  400  public  and  private  apencies 
ofTerinp  free  job  service  to  employers 
and  emi)loyes?”  he  added.  Included  in 
this  proup  are  unions,  relipious  orpani- 
zations,  schools,  etc. 

Our  meetinp  with  Caine  was  prom])t- 
ed  by  a  disjilay  ad  in  the  Sew  York 
'I'iiiiea  featurinp  the  new  United  States 
Employment  Service  ‘Job  Service’  lopo 
and  callinp  on  employers  to  “Find  job- 
ready  employees  at  any  office  .  .  .  and 
there’s  no  fee,  ever.”  From  Caine  and 
Edith  Weinparten  employer  relations 
rejiresentative,  who  set  up  the  meetinp 
with  her  area  director,  we  learned  that 
the  display  ad  was  i)laced  by  the 
.41bany  office  of  the  New  York  State 
Employment  Department  which  handles 
the  so-called  ‘institutional’  campaipn. 
Local  offices  i)lace  ads  to  fill  specific  job 
offers.  .^11  advertisinp  is  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Dei)artment  of  Labor. 

‘Alarmist'  attitude 

Lookinp  out  over  the  dramatic  view 
of  New  York  harbor  from  his  73rd 
floor  offices  in  the  World  Trade  Center 
Caine  said  he  reparded  competition  as  a 
healthy  factor  in  the  em|)loymont  mart 
as  well  as  in  other  aspects  of  the  econ¬ 
omy.  He  termed  the  concern  of  the 
newspapers,  the  employment  apencies 
and  the  advertisinp  apencies  over  the 
million  USES  budpet  callinp  for 
almost  30,000  employes  in  2400  offices 
(E&P  March  1)  “alarmism.” 

Outside  Caine’s  office  were  rows  upon 
rows  of  desks  with  typewriters  clack- 
inp;  the  walls  were  lined  with  plassed-in 
offices  of  sujiervisors ;  workers  on  sever¬ 
al  additional  spacious  floors  were  churn- 
inp  out  the  work  of  the  employment 
office  whose  jurisdiction  covers  the  five 
borouphs,  Rockland.  Westchester,  Nas- 
savi  &  Suffolk  Counties.  There  are  about 
2o  individual  offices  around  the  5  bor¬ 
ouphs  caterinp  to  virtually  every  basic 
job  classification.  Special  offices  are  set 
up  for  each  siiecialty,  ie:  Professional 
&  Technical.  Nurse  &  Medical,  Office 
(Commercial),  Sales  and  Merchandis- 
inp,  .\i)parcl,  etc. 

The  fact  that  the  vast  povernment 
fundinp  enables  the  New  York  State 
Employment  service  to  maintain  a 
comfortable  competitive  edpe  over  the 
private  sector  doesn’t  seem  to  cause 
much  concern.  Advertisinp  apjiroiiri- 
ations  for  example,  which  didn’t  exist 
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in  1074  are  available  this  year  on  both 
the  statewide  and  local  level  courtesy 
the  taxjiayers.  The  povernment  apency 
pets  plenty  of  free  air  time  too.  Chan¬ 
nel  .I  broadcasts  NYSES  job  offers 
twice  weekly.  Channel  13  recently  de¬ 
voted  a  3  hour  special,  “Outa  Work?” 
to  the  Service.  The  office  supi)lies  a 
“Want  .Ad  Column  Of  The  Year”  to 
radio  stations  in  the  area  who  likewise 
air  it  as  a  jiublic  service. 

.Aiitoinaled  system 

Once  an  ajiplicant  arrives  at  the  New 
York  State  Employment  Ser\’ice  office 
the  arm  of  hip  povernment  embraces 
him  in  a  way  that  apain  dwarfs  the 
efforts  of  all  but  the  very  larpest  pri¬ 
vate  employment  apencies  or  com¬ 
panies.  .After  fillinp  out  a  standard  ap- 
jilication  form  which  is  then  summar¬ 
ized  on  a  Search  Request  form,  the  ap- 
])licant’s  (jualifications  are  fed  into  a 
Joh  Data  Rank.  One  half  second  later 
out  pops  the  five  most  closely  matchinp 
job  availabilities — if  that  many  exist. 
-At  the  same  time,  the  applicant’s  qual¬ 
ifications  are  permanantly  implanted  in 
the  comi)uter  for  recall  should  he  re¬ 
appear  at  a  later  date  when  he  could 
l>e  matche<l  with  a  newly  available  joh. 

“No,  the  NYSES  does  not  refer  ap¬ 
plicants  unless  their  qualifications 
closely  match  the  emnloyer’s  specifica¬ 
tions,”  we  were  told.  This  policy  is  often 
reparded  as  defeat'np  the  individual’s 
ripht  to  attempt  to  ‘sell’  an  employer  on 
his  ability  to  handle  a  job  rather  than 
place  his  future  wholly  in  the  pears  of 
the  impersonal  computer. 

To  attract  employers’  ‘job  orders’  the 
NYSES  has,  at  its  command,  a  wide 
spectrum  of  capabilities.  .And  althouph 
its  area  director  appreciates  competi¬ 
tion,  the  stated  purpose  of  the  U.S. 
Labor  Dejtartment  drive  has  been 
stated  as  establishinp  the  service  “.  .  . 
as  a  lopical  first  jioint  of  contact  for 
employers  wishinp  to  fill  antt  type  of 
job  vacancy.”  To  this  end  it  employs 
direct  mail,  telephone  solicitation,  field 
visits,  public  service  ads  and  paid  ads 
of  the  type  that  emanates  from  .Albany. 

The  pendinp  Full  Employment  .Act  of 
1976  which  was  formerly  known  under 
the  numbers  HRl.')47fi,  HR16150,  HR- 
16460,  etc.  has  been  consolidated  into 
HR  ">0  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  The  bill  as 
previously  noted  further  extends  the 
povernment’s  role  in  the  placement  field 
and  many  elements  of  the  i)rivate  em- 
l)loyment  swtor  includinp  the  National 
.Association  of  Recruitment  .Advertisinp 
.Apencies  have  expressed  the  intention 
of  testifyinp  before  the  Committee  when 
hearinps  are  held. 


Co-op  ads  planned 
for  Summer’s  Eve 

Personal  Lal)oratories  Division  of 
C.  R.  Fleet  Co.  in  Lynchburp,  Va.,  is 
ofTerinp  retailers  two  promotional  pack- 
apes  for  its  Summer’s  Eve  and  new 
Herbal  Scented  Summer’s  Eve,  Iwth 
disposable  douches. 

With  the  distinction  of  lieinp  the  first 
nationally  advertised  douche.  Sum¬ 
mer’s  Eve  will  pet  promotion  durinp 
both  .April  and  apain  in  Aupust.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  beinp  offered  free  poods  and 
a  five  percent  cooperative  ad  allow¬ 
ance. 

Newspaper  ads  h.ave  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  product  and  the  promo 
may  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
field.  Cunninpham  &  Walsh  is  the 
apency. 

• 

Polaroid  ads  launch 
third  SX-70  camera 

Polaroid  Corporation  will  introduce 
a  lower-priced  version  of  the  SX-70 
camera  next  month  with  ads  in  the  top 
oO  market  newspapers. 

.A  Polaroid  spokesman  said  the  new 
model  will  have  a  suppested  list  price 
of  $99.95.  about  half  that  of  the  de¬ 
luxe  SX-70  camera  (.$194.95)  and  some 
$•50  less  than  the  least  expensive  SX-70 
camera  currently  available. 

Polaroid  has  budpeted  more  than  $12 
million  in  advertisinp  to  promote  its 
I)roducts  in  1975.  More  than  half  will 
po  to  the  SX-70  line.  Doyle  Dane  Rern- 
bach  Inc.  is  the  apency. 


Newspaper  acquired 

Allen  C.  Jackson  has  acquired  con- 
trollinp  interest  in  the  Anne  Arundel 
(Md.)  Tinier.  As  a  result  of  the  Febru¬ 
ary  6  transaction  Allen  Jackson  is  now 
chief  executive  officer,  president,  and 
publisher  of  the  company. 

Jackson  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  Anne  Arundel  County  for 
more  than  20  years.  He  was  most  re¬ 
cently  business  manaper  and  director  of 
sales  for  the  Anne  Arundel  Times. 
Prior  to  then  he  was  advertisinp  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Annnpolin  Cnpital-Gnzette 
Press. 

Jackson  is  treasurer  of  the  Mary- 
land-Delaware-D.C.  Press  .Association. 

Gillette  sets  ads 
for  women’s  shaver 

.Approximately  $5  million  is  beinp 
spent  by  the  Gillette  Co.  to  introduce 
its  Daisy,  a  twin-blade  disposable  shav¬ 
er  for  women,  usinp  newspapers,  mapa- 
zines  and  tv.  Extensive  samplinp  and 
couponinp  for  the  $1.19  shaver  are  be¬ 
inp  u.sed  in  this  national  campaipn  de- 
sipned  by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Inc.  of 
Chicapo. 
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Bi-lingual  promotion  campaign 
makes  Spanish  page  a  success 

By  George  Wilt 


When  the  Miami  News  launched  a 
Spanish  lan.[aiase  news  papje  earlier  this 
month,  it  did  it  to  the  accomi)aninient 
of  a  harrape  of  promotion  in  both 
Spanish  and  English,  directed  to  i)ros- 
pective  readers  and  advertisers. 

The  Spanish  pape  was  promoted  to 
readers  with  eipht  weeks  of  television 
spots  on  Channel  2:?,  the  market’s  Span¬ 
ish  lanpuape  station,  and  .‘10-second  ra¬ 
dio  spots  on  three  Spanish-lanpuape  ra¬ 
dio  outlets. 

Promotion  manaper  Rick  Reckrich 
also  told  the  News’  story  with  bill- 
hoards  in  90  prime  Latin  locations 
pointing  out  that  the  Nows  “hablamos 
Espahol,”  with  similar  copy  on  delivery 
truck  sipns  on  all  Dade  County  trucks. 
.')00  rack  cards  in  bold  display  told  the 
story  on  vendinp  machines  and  news 
racks,  and  2,000  miniatures  of  the  bill- 
Ixiard  were  placed  in  coffee  shops  in 
the  Latin  section  of  Dade  County. 

In-paper  ads  appeared  in  both  the 
Miami  Heiald  and  the  \ews.  .\ds  were 
ahso  scheduled  for  Spanish-lanpuape 
publications  in  the  area,  includinp  Re- 
j)lica,  Diario,  and  LaPatria. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  News’  circulation 
department,  an  all-out  sales  campaign 
got  under  way,  including  single  copy 
department  placing  120  new  rack  loca¬ 
tions  and  40  new  dealer  locations  for 
a  total  of  172  new  dealer  outlets  in  high 
density  Spani.sh  areas  where  sales  could 
be  maximized.  3,000  papers  were  added 
to  the  draw. 

The  Home  delivery  department  set  a 
new  goal  of  12  districts  at  1,000  addi¬ 
tional  starts  over  a  four-week  period. 
Direct  mail  offers  to  Spanish  businesses 
were  selected  offering  the  new  product, 
and  four-weeks  free  Replica  delivery,  if 
they  paid  for  three-months  in  advance. 

A  direct  mail  campaign  was  also 
aimed  to  2,000  Spanish-surnamed  Her¬ 
ald  Sunday-only  subscril)ers,  and  in¬ 
cluded  mail-back  env'elopes.  Offers  to 
“resident”  were  hand  delivered  with  a 
free  sample  of  the  News,  with  1,300 
samples  a  day  delivered  in  the  area. 

T-shirts  with  the  message,  “Lea  el 
Periodico  del  Pueblo,  the  Miami  News” 
(Read  the  people’s  newspaper)  were 
also  distributed,  with  sale  to  the  public 
and  News  carriers  and  employees. 

Reckrich  also  produced  a  kit  for  the 
advertising  department,  outlining  the 
promotion  program,  and  describing  the 
Latin  market.  Fact  sheets  pointed  out 
that  there  are  over  100,000  Latin  house¬ 
holds  in  Dade  County,  accounting  for 
30  percent  of  the  population,  with  the 
percentage  hitting  .'j2e'r  in  Miami,  .'>5% 
in  Hialeah.  It  also  told  that  Latin  shop¬ 
pers  constitute  2.")%  of  Rurdine’s  shop¬ 
pers,  31<7f  of  K-Mart’s,  and  2.')%  of 
J.  C.  Penney  shoppers.  A  second  fact 
sheet  gave  information  on  the  Miami 


News  and  demographics  of  its  readers, 
and  a  third  told  that  local  Spanish 
newspa])ers  wei'e  being  clipi)ed  to  get 
advertising  prospects,  who  were  l)eing 
told  how  much  the  same  ad  would  cost 
in  the  Miami  News,  using  special  Span¬ 
ish  language  letterheads. 

“Response  has  been  very  good  so 
far,”  Reckrich  said,  and  “Anticipated 
‘Anglo-backlash’  has  failed  to  material¬ 
ize.” 

^ 

IN  FOCUS — The  \’cw  York  Netvs 
launched  a  multi-media  presentation  to 
advertisers,  “New  York’s  Millions  in 
Focus,”  with  showings  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Detroit.  A  combined  audi¬ 
ence  of  about  1,.S()0  advertiser  and 
agency  personnel  saw  the  production. 

The  script  included  a  brief  history 
of  the  News,  information  on  the  Mar¬ 
kets  in  Focus  study,  with  details  and 
background,  and  showing  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  flexibility  and  the  efficiency  it  can 
contribute  to  a  media  mix. 

The  Ifi-minute  show  utilizes  a  3.5111111 
motion  picture  projector,  a  Idiiini  mo¬ 
tion  picture  projector  and  nine  slide 
projectors,  operating  automatically 
through  a  digital  decoder,  and  involv¬ 
ing  .500  programmed  electronic  com¬ 
mands.  It  is  shown  on  a  12-by-36-foot 
screen. 

Joe  Coyne,  assistant  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  and  producer  of  the  presentation 
said  that  out  of  pocket  costs  for  the 
pre.sentation  were  held  to  approximately 
.$2.5,000  because  of  extensive  use  of  pro¬ 
motion  department  staff  time  and  talent. 
Motion  picture  sequences  were  by  Avon 
Productions,  Inc.,  and  included  a  spec¬ 
tacular  opening  filmed  from  a  heli¬ 
copter,  with  a  sequence  including  flying 
under  a  bridge  on  the  East  River. 

3(c  >|c  :4c 

RICHMOND  SURVEY— Media  Gen¬ 
eral,  Inc.  has  published  its  38th  consecu¬ 
tive  semi-annual  survey  on  “House¬ 
holds  Reached  by  Radio  and  Televi¬ 
sion.” 

The  total  broadcast  audience  was 
measured  in  the  4,799  households 
reached  in  the  area,  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  3%  of  the  dwelling  units. 

Cumulative  figures  are  shown,  plus 
results  for  each  survey  conducted  since 
19.5() — which  follow  a  fairly  consistent 
pattern  of  listenership.  Sponsor  identi¬ 
fication  remains  consistently  low.  Copies 
of  the  study  are  available  upon  request 
from  the  research  department  of  Media 
General  in  Richmond,  Va. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AWARDS— Regin¬ 
ning  with  the  current  school  year,  the 
Cincinnati  Post  will  offer  awards  for 
excellence  to  area  high  school  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  an  award  for  the  most 
outstanding  high  school  journalist. 
Newspapers  will  be  judged  on  overall 


layout  and  design,  o<litorials  and  com¬ 
mentary,  feature  writing,  general  news 
coverage,  critical  review,  photography, 
sports  coverage,  service  to  readers,  and 
l>est  overall  paper.  The  outstanding 
high  school  journalist  will  receive  a  full 
scholarship  to  the  five-week  Rlair  Sum¬ 
mer  School  for  Journalism. 

The  competition  is  open  to  high 
schools  in  southern  Ohio,  northern  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  southeastern  Indiana. 

♦ 

PROGRESS  —  The  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Ibiion-nalletin  has  published 
its  .50th  .\nnual  Progress  Edition,  giv¬ 
ing  an  overall  picture  of  the  retail  and 
wholesale  business,  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  recreation  and  social  and  cultural 
advantages  of  the  area. 

*  « 

GIRL  SCOUT  AWARDS— For  years, 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  has 
sponsored  Roy  Scout  Journalism  Merit 
Radge  Courses.  A  group  of  Roy  Scouts 
gathers  at  the  Dispatch  for  a  two-day 
course  annually.  The  course  includes  a 
series  of  speakers,  classroom  exercises, 
a  tour  of  the  Dispatch  and  AP  offices. 
Upon  completion,  the  boys  are  awarded 
Journalism  Merit  Radges. 

Girl  Scouts  have  also  shown  an  in¬ 
terest  in  a  program.  However,  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  earning  their  Reporter 
Radge  is  more  complex  than  for  the 
boys.  The  Dispatch  found  it  necessary 
to  expand  the  course  for  the  girls.  In 
addition  to  the  program  outlined  for 
Roy  Scouts,  the  girls  put  out  their  own 
newspaper.  The  Girl  Scout  Disjiatch. 
The  course  lasts  three  days.  Camp  Fire 
Girls  are  also  offered  a  Journalism 
course. 

• 

Cadillac  campaign 
ignores  newspapers 

The  introduction  of  the  Cadillac  Se¬ 
ville  will  go  on  the  market  May  1  minus 
newspaper  advertising.  A  campaign  run 
by  D’Arcy-MacManus  &  Masius  Agency 
Inc.,  New  York,  will  concentrate  on 
magazine  and  tv.  The  company  is  en¬ 
couraging  dealers  to  run  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  support  the  campaign  on 
the  local  level. 

• 

Correction 

In  the  April  12  issue  of  Editor  & 
Ppblishkr,  an  item  on  the  News  People 
in  the  News  page  said  that  William  R. 
Langman  had  been  named  promotion 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  It 
should  have  said  production  manager. 

David  E.  Henes  is  promotion  director 
of  the  Free  Press. 

• 

W.W.  Garth,  Jr.,  dies 

William  W.  Garth,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Compugraphic  corpora¬ 
tion  and  earlier  the  foremost  advocate 
of  the  Higonnet-Moyroud  electro-me¬ 
chanical  typesetter,  died  April  11.  He 
was  59  years  old. 
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N.Y.  court  upholds 
source  protection 

A  New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
Justice  i)acked  the  rights  of  news  re¬ 
porters  to  protect  their  sources  by 
quashing  a  subpoena  against  New  York 
News  writer  Thomas  Kaftery  on  April 
15. 

Justice  M.  Michael  Potoker  of  Brook- 
Ijm  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a  report¬ 
er’s  information  was  privileged,  pro¬ 
tected  by  both  the  First  Amendment 
and  New  York’s  Civil  Rights  Law. 

Raftery  was  subpoenaed  on  February 
27  by  lawyers  for  Henry  Marahan,  and 
his  son  Henry  Jr.,  both  of  whom  had 
l)een  arrested  in  1974  on  charges  of 
illegal  possession  of  weapons.  .An  article 
printed  in  the  News  on  .April  26,  1974, 
indicated  the  arrests  were  the  result  of 
an  “anonymous  telejdione  tip”. 

The  subpoena  against  Raftery  was 
intended  to  get  the  reporter  to  disclose 
who  in  the  Police  Department  had  told 
him  of  the  .so-called  tip. 

Marahan’s  lawyers  argued  that  “if 
Mr.  Raftery  were  to  identify  that  per¬ 
son  as  either  of  the  two  affiant  police 
officers,  their  previous  testimony  con¬ 
cerning  their  obtaining  information 
from  a  reliable  confidential  informant 
would  be  impeached  in  a  significant 
manner.” 

The  court,  however,  concluded  that 
under  a  new.sman’s  rights  to  withhold 
the  identity  of  confidential  sources,  it 


would  be  a  “useless  exercise”  to  re- 
(luire  the  reporter  to  take  the  stand. 

He  added,  “The  thrust  of  petitioner’s 
claim  (Marahans)  herein  is  that  the 
burden  on  news  gathering  resulting 
from  comi)elling  reporters  to  disclose 
confidential  information  outweighs’  any 
public  interest  in  obtaining  the  source 
of  such  information.” 

The  Justice  argued  that  since  Raftery 
had  not  witnessed  the  commission  of  a 
crime  he  had  no  lawful  duty  as  a 
citizen  to  testify.  “Had  that  been  the 
case,  and  had  he  lieen  subpoenaed  by  a 
grand  jury  or  a  court  of  law  to  testify 
to  tho.se  observations,  even  if  made 
during  his  news  coverage  of  a  story, 
he  would  enjoy  no  privilege  whatso¬ 
ever  and  a  motion  to  quash  in  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  be  denied.” 

Concerning  the  application  of  New 
York’s  Civil  Rights  Laws,  Potoker  said, 
“If  Mr.  Raftery  be  now  required  to 
disclose  his  source  of  information  as  to 
who  were  the  ‘Cops  said,  etc.  . .  .’  — true 
or  untrue — he  would  be  disclosing  a 
source  which  he  seeks  to  protect  and 
which  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  79-h 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Law.  That  is  pre- 
ci.sely  why  newsmen  use  such  terms  of 
anonymity  in  their  investigative  re- 
jiorting  such  as  ‘reliable  sources,’  ‘un- 
di.sclo.sed  jiersons’,  etc. 

“It  was  to  enable  newsmen  to  dis¬ 
seminate  information  to  the  public 
without  fear  of  disclosing  their  sources 
of  information  that  prompted  the  State 
Legislature  to  enact  Section  79-h  of  the 
Civil  Rights  law  .  .  .”  he  explained. 


ARE  YOU  HELPING  YOUR  READERS 
TO  SUCCEED? 


Lectur* 
chairmen 
from  coast 
to  coast  pre* 
sent  RUKEYSER 
as  America's 
formost  economic 
commentator.  In 
a  recent  release 
of  his  3X  a  week 
"Everybody's  Money" 

Mr.  Rukeyser  thus 
expressed  his 
editorial  credo: 

"A  financial  writer  should  try  to  keep  his  shirt  on,  and  not  go  over¬ 
board  in  acting  os  on  automatic  transmission  belt  for  popular  hysteri¬ 
cal  excesses.  Like  o  central  bonk,  o  conscientious  commentator  should 
seek  to  exude  caution  when  the  notional  economy  is  overheated,  and, 
conversely  after  the  stocks  hove  fallen  out  of  bed,  he  should  ovoid 
whooping  it  up  for  further  calamity." 


For  rates, 

phone  or  telegraph: 

B.  H.  SIMON 

Syndicate  Manager,  Suite  6C 
20  Old  Mamaroneck  Rd.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10605.  •  Tel.  (914)  761-7868 


overv--  pecls  IP 


The  Justice  took  the  stand  that  with¬ 
out  such  laws,  “.  .  .  news  reporters 
would  be  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in 
investigating  and  exposing  to  public 
view  acts  of  crime,  corruption  and  in¬ 
fluence  peddling  in  the  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  sector.  Sources  of  news  would 
evaporate  and  the  public’s  access  to  in¬ 
formation  would  be  drastically  cur¬ 
tailed,  if  not  entirely  decimated. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .. 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 


Com.  Corp.  (OTC) 


Dow  Jones  (OTC)  _ 

Downo  Comm.  (OTC) 


Harte  Hanks  (NYSE) 


Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  ., 
Media  General  (AMEX) 


Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Soufham  Press  (CE)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 


SUPPLIERS 


Altair  (OTC)  .... 
Ball  Corp.  (NYSE) 
B.  C.  Forest  (CE) 


Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  ... 
Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .. 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE) 


Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE) 


Genera!  Electric  (NYSE)  .... 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE) . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE) . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE) 
Harris  Corporation  (NYSE) 


Log  Etronics  (OTC) 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC 

Doremus  (OTC)  ..  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  ... 


Wells  Rich  Greene  (OTC) 
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Suburban/community  features 
combined  as  weekly  service 


Two  suppliers  of  editorial  material 
for  suburban  and  community  newspa¬ 
pers  have  combined  to  provide  an  ex¬ 
panded  and  exclusive  weekly  feature 
service. 

First  releases  in  the  new  Suburban 
Features  program  are  set  for  May  12 
to  the  combined  client  list  of  Commun¬ 
ity  Enterprise  Features  and  Suburban 
Features,  Inc. 

Launching  of  the  coanbined  service  is 
being  announced  this  weekend  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Roy  Metz,  president  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  Inc.  and  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Kennedy,  president  of  SFI. 
Kennedy  has  been  named  manager  of 
the  new  service  which  is  to  be  operated 
as  a  division  of  NEA. 

In  combining  NEA’s  long-established 
CEF  service  with  Suburban  Features, 
which  Kennedy  started  in  1973,  Metz 
said  he  believes  the  merger  offers  w'eek- 
ly  publications  “the  most  impressive 
array  of  exclusive  editorial  talent  in 
the  history  of  weekly  syndication.” 

Some  of  the  by-liners  and  features 
included  in  the  Suburban  Features  pro¬ 
gram  are:  Jean  Nidetch,  founder  of 
Weight  Watchers,  “Thinking  Slim”; 
James  G.  Price,  M.D.,  past  president  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Family  Phy¬ 
sicians,  “Family  Physician”;  Angela 
and  Ford  Bothwell,  “Camping  Family 
Style”;  Tracy  St.  John,  w'hose  “Word 
Cage”  puzzle  is  in  a  third  edition  at 
Fawcett  Publications;  Mary  Furey 
Crimes,  “Jolly  Green  Thumb”;  and 
Mike  Gregory,  whose  editorial  cartoons 


William  A.  Kennedy 


have  been  one  of  CEF’s  most  popular 
features. 

Additional  weekly  features  offered 
will  l)e  on  sewing,  astrology,  celebrities 
and  young  people,  crossword  puzzles, 
humor  panels,  editorial  fillers,  pattern 
service  and  topical  newsphotos. 

In  addition  to  managing  the  new 
w’eekly  service,  Kennedy  will  continue 
to  handle  syndication  to  dailies  of  Joyce 
Lain  Kennedy’s  “Career  Corner”  col¬ 
umn. 

Sales  office  of  Suburban  Features  will 
be  at  Kennedy’s  headquarters.  One 
West  Deer  Park  Drive,  Gaithersburg, 
Maryland.  Editorial  and  production 
work  will  be  handled  at  NEA’s  New 
York  offices,  230  Park  Avenue. 


INAE  survey  shows  no  trend 
in  newsprint,  page  changes 


A  majority  of  newspapers  in  the  top 
35  markets  have  implemented  or  are 
planning  a  change  in  roll-width  or  page 
format,  according  to  a  telephone  surs'ey 
taken  by  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association 
(INAE). 

The  survey,  the  second  taken  by 
INAE,  was  undertaken  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  group’s  New  Production 
Processes  Committee  chairman  Bob 
Cutler  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
and  Deseret  Xeivs. 

The  Committee  found  that  of  a  total 
of  56  newspapers  contacted  during 
April  17-18,  a  majority  indicated  some 
change  or  plans  for  a  change.  (News¬ 
papers  which  have  already  announced 
changes  were  not  called  but  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  tabulation.  Tabloid  newspa¬ 
pers  were  not  contacted  and  are  not 
included) . 

Among  the  findings,  INAE’s  sur\’ey 
reported  that  18  of  the  56  newspapers 
have  announced  and/or  are  using  55- 
or  56-inch  newsprint  rolls.  Eleven  of 
those  18  are  using  55-inch  rolls,  while 
the  rest  are  using  56-inch.  None  of 


those  18  have  plans  for  more  changes 
under  way. 

A  total  of  21  of  the  38  remaining 
newspapers  said  they  were  considering 
a  change  to  a  new  roll  width.  Of  those 
newspapers  with  varying  roll  wdth  a 
majority  using  58-inch  newsprint  rolls 
are  considering  a  change. 

According  to  INAE,  19  newspapers 
are  presently  using  58  inch  rolls  in  the 
top  35  markets,  while  12  plan  to  make 
changes.  Of  the  5  papers  using  a  58V^- 
inch  roll,  two  are  planning  changes. 
Seven  newspapers  are  using  a  59-inch 
roll,  but  five  of  them  are  planning  a 
change,  while  the  sole  user  of  a  59V2- 
inch  roll  is  also  considering  a  change. 
There  are  two  papers  using  a  60-inch 
roll  and  one  of  them  is  considering  a 
change.  Four  other  newspapers  did  not 
answer  INAE’s  questions. 

Further,  20  respondents  said  they 
have  recently  made  or  announced  new 
roll  sizes  or  formats  and  plan  no  fur¬ 
ther  changes.  An  equal  number  said 
they  were  still  considering  format 
changes.  An  even  dozen  indicated  no 
{Continued  on  page  35) 
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THEODOR  SCHUCHAT  writes 
Retirement  Report  not  only  for 
retirees.  It's  for  everybody 
interested  in  pension'plans. 
Social  Security,  Medicaid,  the 
leisure  communities. 

SCHUCHAT  reports  on  these 
vital  topics  once  a  week  from 
Washington,  D.C. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ALLIANCE 
22Q««I  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N  Y.  10017 
(212)  682  3020 


NORTON 

MOCKRIDGE 

I 


NORTON  MOCKRIDGE  is  a 
seasoned  newspaperman  and 
a  mighty  storyteller.  He’s  a 
magnet  for  the  unique, 
offbeat  and  humorous,  at¬ 
tracting  stories  from  fun- 
minded  readers  and  many 
professional  humorists.  He 
magnifies  the  laughs  with  his 
masterful  retelling.  If  you 
like  to  laugh  you’ll  love 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE. 

(  5  times  a  week) 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42  nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 
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Business  news 

(Contimicd  from  page  9) 


and  unprepared  for  interviews.  Execu¬ 
tives  usually  are  busy  and  when  a  re¬ 
porter  is  late  for  an  appointment,  not 
only  is  it  rude,  but  it  pets  the  interview 
off  to  a  bad  start,  Clark  said.  Keporters 
need  to  be  aware  of  the  impressions  of 
their  actions,  or  lack  of  actions. 

Put  local  businesses  first 

Clark  suppested  that  local  newspa¬ 
pers  should  not  worry  if  their  head¬ 
lines  and  articles  are  not  the  same  as 
Tiational  or  repional  newspapers.  It’s 
the  locally-oriented  stories,  taken  in- 
depth,  with  possibly  a  personality  ap¬ 
proach,  that  interests  local  businessmen 
and  other  readers,  he  said. 

Clayton  Reed,  business  editor  of  the 
St.  Petembnrg  (Fla.)  Timea,  said  he 
first  tried  to  emphasize  local  and  re¬ 
pional  business;  second,  earninps  re- 
liorts,  financinp  and  personnel  of  local 
liusinesses;  and  last,  wire  news  concern- 
inp  national  business,  economics  and 
trends. 

Reed  does  not  cover  the  local  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  which  he  called  “a 
Iiolitical,  promotional  outfit.”  Most  other 
rejiorters  at  the  workshop  do  cover 
Chambers,  but  as  little  as  possible. 

“Don’t  write  for  businessmen — write 
for  the  peneral  readers,”  Reed  said. 
Rusine.ss  writers  too  often  pet  wrapped 
up  in  statistics,  numbers  and  their  own 
epos  and  end  up  with  a  stodpy  piece  of 
writinp  nobody  wants  to  read,  he  said. 
Write  lively  to  make  it  interestinp  and 
“spell  it  out.”  The  busine.ssman  will  un¬ 
derstand  and  it  is  better  to  overex¬ 
plain  than  to  say  somethinp  the  aver- 
ape  reader  cannot  understand,  Reed 
said. 


Consumer  reporting 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  has  a  con¬ 
sumer  reporter,  as  do  many  newspapers, 
but  several  of  the  workshop  partici¬ 
pants  believed  consumer  reporting  is 
intertwined  with  the  business  pages. 
Hall  said,  “You  can’t  draw  a  line  be¬ 
tween  business  reporting  and  consumer 
reporting.  Good  bu.siness  reporting, 
when  you  can,  should  include  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  concern  the  consumer.” 

Dennis  Washburn,  business  editor  for 
the  Birmmgham,  (.\la.)  \eu's,  called  his 
paper’s  consumer  page  “service  report¬ 
ing”  and  “a  grabber.”  Washburn  point¬ 
ed  out  the  need  for  balanced  reporting 
of  consumer  and  environmental  news. 
He  said  there  are  environmental  re¬ 
porters  who  report  only  the  adverse 
side  of  such  subjects  as  strip  mining, 
but  they  do  not  report  why  companies 
strip-mine  nor  the  costs  of  environ¬ 
mental  and  consumer-oriented  measures 
taken  by  companies.  Washburn  said 
he  was  not  .suggesting  advocacy  by  bus¬ 
iness  reporters,  but  factual  explanatory 
articles. 

Ethics  involved 

Business  reporters  and  editors,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other  reporters, 
are  subjected  to  pressures,  directly  and 
indirectly,  from  advertisers.  The  pres¬ 
sures  come  from  freebies,  friendships 
with  businessmen  and  such  commercial 
ventures  as  “special  edition.s.”  Journal¬ 
istic  ethics  usually  are  reserved  for  re¬ 
porters  and  other  low-level  employes,  it 
was  noted,  while  upper-level  editors, 
newspaper  executives  and  publishers 
are  not  hampered  by  such  things  as 
conflicts  of  interest. 

What  an  individual  reporter  does  con¬ 
cerning  freebies  and  ethics  has  to  be 
“a  lot  of  common  sense,”  Reed  said,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  general  lack  of  adequate 
guidelines. 


Clark  said  that  such  things  as  spe¬ 
cial  editions  served  only  to  undermine 
the  credibility  of  newspapers  and  he 
hoped  they  would  go  away,  especially 
since  he  doubted  their  value  as  adver¬ 
tising. 

Clark  said  that  just  as  the  business 
world  has  failed  to  explain  itself  to 
newspapers,  reporters  have  failed  to 
explain  themselves  and  their  proper 
functions  to  the  business  world. 

He  warned  that  newspapers  do  not 
have  a  “God-given  right”  to  write.  “It 
was  given  by  man  and  it  can  be  taken 
away  by  man.  If  the  credibility  gap 
gets  too  wide  then  press  freedom  is  in 
danger. 

“I  hope  to  God  it  never  happens,  but 
con.stitutions  can  be  changed,”  Clark 
said. 

• 

Thomson  sells  weekly 

Renfrew  Advance  Ltd.,  owners  and 
l)ublishers  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  weekly 
Renfrew  Mereiirg  and  Carle  ton  Place 
Canadian,  has  bought  the  Arnprior 
Chroniele  from  Thomson  Newspapers 
Ltd.  The  Mercury  published  its  first 
edition  April  23  since  fire  destroyed  its 
offset  press,  along  with  other  equipment. 
The  paper  was  printed  on  the  Chroni¬ 
cle’s  press.  The  Advance  also  runs  a 
large  commercial  printing,  operation 
and  it  needed  the  Chronicle’s  press  to 
stay  in  business. 

• 

Just  dial  his  name 

The  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram’s  readers’  help  feature  is  manned 
by  one  Ed  Brice.  The  telephone  number 
is  easily  remembered — just  dial  his 
name.  Each  digit  of  the  number  corre¬ 
sponds  to  a  letter  of  his  name.  The 
number  to  call  with  problems  is: 
3  3  2  7  4  2  3. 

• 


/  CMON,  \ 
;  GIVE  ME  YOUR 
I  COPY  OP  E&P! 


•% 

YOU  MUST\ 
THINK  I'M  • 
.  NUTSl  y 


ORDER 
YOUR  OWN 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST 
MAIL  THIS 
COUPON. 


I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

•  Gentlemen;  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

I  Nan^ 

•  — 

I  Address 

I 

•  City _  state _  2ip 

I  Company 

I  ^  "  - - 

I  Nature  of  Business 


$12.50  a  year,  U.S.  j 
and  Canada:  all  oth-  i 
er  countries,  $35  a  ; 
year.  i 


□  My  remittance  is  en¬ 
closed. 


Smithmeyer  named  GM 

John  E.  Smithmeyer  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the  Spokane 
Chronicle  and  Spokesman-Review,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Gilbert  Swanson  who 
served  the  newspapers  as  general  man¬ 
ager.  Smithmeyer,  56,  has  been  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  papers  since 
1964. 

• 

Correction 

The  New  York  Times  reported  the 
first  quarter  of  lower  earnings  breaking 
a  chain  of  11  consecutive  quarters  of 
earnings  growth,  rather  than  11  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  earnings  growth  as 
reported  in  Editor  &  Publisher  on 
April  26. 

• 

25,538  requests 

The  Omaha  World-Herald’s  “Action 
Editor”  received  letters  from  25,538 
readers  seeking  help  last  year,  it  was 
disclosed  by  Louis  G.  Gerdes,  executive 
editor,  April  13  in  his  Sunday  column, 
“Your  Newspaper”. 
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{Continved  from  jmge  33) 
plans  for  a  format  change,  while  four 
others  did  not  answer  the  question. 

Listed  are  the  names  of  20  papers 
included  in  the  survey  totals  that  have 
made  or  announced  changes  to  narrow 
web  width  or  new  formats. 

losing  the  .'S.o-inch  roll:  Kansas  City 
Star  &  Times,  0  on  C,  (effective  6/16/ 
To) ;  Long  Beach  Independent  &  Press- 
Telegram,  8  on  8  with  variable  editorial 
measure  (VEM);  Los  Angeles  Times, 
6  on  8;  Miami  Herald  &  \eies,  6  on  6; 
Minneapolis  Star-Tribune,  6  on  6  (effec¬ 
tive  o/o/To)  ;  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  6 
on  6  (effective  5/19/75) ;  Philadelphia 
\ews  &  Inepiirer,  6  on  6  (effective  5/19/ 
75)  ;  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press  Enter¬ 


prise  8  on  8  (VEM);  San  Bernardhio 
Sun  Telegram,  6  on  8  (VEM)  ;  St.  Paul 

ispateh  and  Pioneer  Press,  6  on  6 
(effective  5/5/75)  ;  St.  Petersburg 
Times  &  Independent,  6  on  8  (effective 
7/14/75,  VEM). 

Using  the  56-inch  roll,  all  8  on  8  are: 
Baltimore  Xews  .Ameriean,  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  American,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Kx- 
amuter,  San  Diego  Union  Tribune, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  (VEM),  St. 
Louis  Cllobc  Deniocrat,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Using  the  58-inch  roll  is  the  Phoenix 
Republic  and  Gazette  with  a  6  on  9  page 
format,  variable  editorial  measure., 
effective  4/28/75.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
is  using  a  59  inch  roll  with  6  on  9  for¬ 
mat  effective  7/1/75. 


According  to  INAE,  further  survey¬ 
ing  in  more  mai'kets  is  being  plaiined 
and  the  results  will  Ik?  released  as  they 
become  available. 

INAE  president  Jim  Urbanski,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Tampa  Tribune  & 
Times,  commented  that  “I  don’t  think 
you  can  detect  a  trend  (from  the  sur¬ 
vey).”  He  said  though  that  the  group 
would  strive  toward  some  sort  of  stan¬ 
dardization  of  column  widths  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  problems  national  ad  agencies 
are  encountering. 

Member  newspapers,  he  said  are 
urged  to  notify  the  INAE  office  if  they 
change  roll-width  or  format.  INAE 
mailing  address  is  P.C.  H(4X  147,  Dan¬ 
ville,  111.  61832.  Its  phone  is  217-442- 
1068. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BILINGUAL 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

BILINGUAL — Bicultural  features  Span¬ 
ish  and  English.  Weekly.  Box  646, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PENSIONS,  INSURANCE,  investment, 
wills,  trusts,  government  benefits,  es¬ 
tate  planning,  etc.  Prices  reduced  to 
start  our  second  year.  J  &  6  Features, 
P.O.  Box  4.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50304. 

BLACK  COMMENTARY 

GARDENING 

sues  affecting  blacks.  Weekly;  varied 
viewpoints.  Samples.  Free  Press,  HOI 
Desiard,  Monroe,  La.  71201. 

JOIN  THE  GARDENING  BOOMI  Ex¬ 
clusive  photo-powered  weekly.  Walter 
Mellon,  Box  66,  Needham,  Man. 
02192. 

CHESS 

GENERAL  INTEREST 

LARRY  EVANS  ON  CHESS.  A  camera 
ready  weekly  by  Bobby  Fischer's  coach. 
Chicago  Tribune.  Washington  Post, 
many  leading  papers.  Free  samples. 
Box  1182.  Reno.  Nev.  89504. 

"YOUR  WORLD"  400-word  general  in¬ 
terest  column  of  fascinating  world  wide 
facts  about  people,  places,  customs, 
events,  personalities,  travel,  resorts, 
cities,  food,  space,  oceans,  history, 
archeology,  oddities.  many  other 

COMMENT 

areas.  Lively,  informative  and  educa¬ 
tional  reading  for  all  age  groups, 

LIVELY  COMMENT-Weekly  column 
by  iconoclastic  old  author,  traveler, 
sailor,  pilot  whose  country  editor  view 
of  the  world  has  been  expanded,  if  not 

dailies  and  weeklies.  Samples. 

VANCE  FEATURES 

207  Gold  St.,  Park  Forest,  III.  60466 
(312)  748-7642 

much  modified,  by  success.  $16  per 
month.  Samples.  Box  630,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MEDICAL 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  paramedical 
topics — now  available  directly  from 
Doctor  Polk.  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red 

EDITORIAL  IDEAS 

2S  FRESH  NEWS-FEATURE  ideas  week¬ 
ly.  Guaranteed  bright,  off-beat.  $5. 
TW,  Box  2801,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14626. 

Bank  N.J.  07701- 

MEN’S  FASHIONS 

ENTERTAINMENT 

THE  TOTAL  MAN;  Man  does  not  live 
by  sports  pages  alone.  This  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  offers  him  more.  Written  by  two 
top  writers  of  a  leading  men's  maga¬ 
zine,  TOTAL  MAN  covers  fashion, 
grooming,  physical  and  psychological 
fitness,  self-improvement  and  tips  on 
everyth'ng  from  baldness  to  male  meno¬ 
pause.  Free  samples  and  rates.  Box  500. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY-DAI'Y  EDITORS:  Hollywood, 
Broadway,  V  'ihington,  European  and 
television  re*  ting  staff  available  by 
subscribing  to  one  weekly  informative 
item-type  col.  .in  currently  being  pub¬ 
lished.  Samples  available.  Box  300, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

ADVERTISING  SALES,  typist,  editor, 
camera  reporter,  only  weekly  pictorial 
in  Bergen  County,  N.J.  Partner  interest 
necessary.  289  Windsor  Rd.  Engle¬ 
wood.  N.J.  07631.  (201)  568-8442  after 

6  PM. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  part¬ 
nership.  loan,  dapraciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krahbial,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  6765^  or  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207. 

OP  ED 


MEMORIAL  DAY  feature,  first  pub¬ 
lication  rights  Los  Angeles  Times  Op- 
Ed  1974,  available  syndicate  rates,  ex¬ 
clusive  each  city.  Emerson  Moran,  &87I 
Spickard  Dr.,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 
92647. 


SAVING  MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Bright,  practical  weekly  column  on 
stretching  family  dollars.  Offset  or 
manuscript.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S.  13,  Temple.  Texas  76501. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


TOP  QUALITY  FEATURES  AND  COM¬ 
IC  STRIPS  in  one  year  supplies  (52 
strips).  For  less  than  SI. 00  per  weekly 
edition.  Samples.  4-Star  Features, 
P.  O.  Box  8643.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPORTS  FANS  LOVE  ELMER  STOON 
Cartoon  for  family  reading.  FREE 
SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES  P.  O. 
Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  95945. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  pui- 
ile,  humorous  cartoons,  other  qual¬ 
ify  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off¬ 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (II)  features 
start  at  S6.50,  based  upon  circulation. 
MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.  O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph.:  (404)  253-5355 


COLUMN  BY  ESTABLISHED  WRITER 
50  columns  $50.  Mixed  topics:  Budget 
Savers,  Antiques,  House  Plants,  etc. 
Samples.  Syndicated.  WOMAN  TALK, 
P.O.  Box  356,  Blackwood.  N.J.  08012. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER^ROKERS 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  t  ASSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  7700S 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(Jgc  handle  different  pi  operties,  all 
lypft,  from  our  tivo  office t.) 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.  O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654,  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City 
Office,"  P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236- 
5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beacn,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2578 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  t  Co. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  B-II33 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  IB9.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

SYD  S.  G dULD ^ASSOC I ATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
,LES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

WE  HELP  MAKE 
BROKERS  RICHER! 

Here's  part  of  a  letter  we  received 
recently  from  a  newspaper  broker  in 
California: 

"Your  ads  are  pulling  very  effectively. 
I  sold  the  (name  of  newspaper)  to  the 
first  person  who  saw  it  and  sold  the 
(other  paper)  also  on  the  first  try.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  an  advertiser— it 
also  pays!" 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS— 
WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

newspaperFfor^ale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^OMPOSING^OOM 


POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Payab/a  with  ordtrl 

4- wiikt  .  ..$1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

5- weeks  . .  .$1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  . ..$1.45  per  line,  per  issue 
1-weck  ..,  .$1.55  per  line. 


Ihmmlftanct  theuld  accompany 
copy  uniats  crodit  hat  boon  at- 
foblishadl. 

4-weeks  . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week . $2.10  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line  or  36  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  504  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in 
your  copy. 

Alr-mall  servica  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95  per  agate 
line — $55.30  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Claitiflad  Contract  Ratos  Availablo  On  Roquott 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuoiday,  4:30  PM  Now  York  Timo 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  at  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


2-AREA  MONTHLY  Free  Farm  Paper; 
established  26  years.  Retiring  to  look 
I  after  several  farms  acquired.  Can  work 
i  part-time.  Great  potential.  Terms. 
I  Logan  Monsees,  Box  1294,  Enid,  Okla. 
73701. 

TWO  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  weeklies, 
$95,000  gross  class,  priced  at  gross  or 
best  offer.  $25-30,000  down.  Includes 
building,  much  job  printing.  Must  sell 
I  by  July  I.  No  absentees,  no  lookers. 
;  Box  628,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ZONE  2  WEEKLY  in  $125,000  gross 
category.  Profitable,  priced  under 
gross.  Box  645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$280,000  GROSS  voluntary  paid  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  and  affiliated  publica¬ 
tions  in  Area  3.  Established  more  than 
20  years.  Printed  under  contract  at 
j  central  offset  plant  which  has  assured 
source  of  newsprint.  Will  sell  for  $250,- 
000  plus  receivables  on  terms  to  ag¬ 
gressive  individual  or  group  with  ex¬ 
cellent  track  record.  Tell  me  about 
your  qualifications  and  financial  abil¬ 
ity.  Box  653,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  MONTHLY  (10  I 
months)  neighborhood  tab  15,000  ' 
I  controlled  circulation.  23rd  year,  gross 
$18,000+.  Net  after  biz  tax  over  33%, 

I  easy  bi-weekly,  ideal  acquisition  or 
husband-wife.  $22,500  cash.  Box  664, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Order  Blank  | 

I  Name  _ _  _  | 

1  Address _  | 

City  ^  _  State  Zip _ | 

^  Phone  .  ,  _  I 

=  Authorized  by  ^  | 

=  Classification  1 

Copy  _  ..  _ _ I 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your  j 
newspaper,  contact  The  Nawimadia  i 
Company,  newspaper  management  | 
consultant  and  media  brokers,  James  ' 
E.  Hickey  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

WELL-FINANCED,  husband-wife,  will 
buy  3500-8000  weekly  without  competi¬ 
tion.  Zones  I,  2,  3.  Box  602,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


READY  TO  RETIRE?  The  publisher  of  ! 
a  group  of  quality  newspapers  is  seek-  ' 
ing  to  purchase  I  or  2  additional 
exclusive  weeklies  with  ad-circulation  | 
revenues  between  $90,000  and  $400,000.  j 
Replies  kept  strictly  confidential. 
Please  give  full  details  about  your  j 
newspaper.  Include  recent  editions.  | 
Box  440,  Editor  S  Publisher.  ^ 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES  , 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc.  ! 
P.  O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


I  PERSONALS 

f  I  WILL  PAY  $100  for  a  lead  that  re- 
=  I  suits  in  my  being  hired  for  this  job: 

I  Press  superintendent  or  assistant  pro- 
p  j  duction  manager  for  a  medium  size 
g  I  daily  or  group  of  weeklies  in  a  town 
y  of  under  30,000.  Salary  16  up.  Any 
g  I  Area.  Box  672,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


YOUNG  New  York  journalist  seeks  co¬ 
writer  or  photographer  to  do  freelance 
work  in  Africa  or  Far  East.  Write  at 
once.  Box  468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

compi^tTplants^ 


p  To  Run: _  Weeks  Till  Forbidden 

I  Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

^  Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  publisher  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


ATTRACTIVE  17,500  sq.  ft.  printing 
plant.  Monrovia.  Calif.  5  units  +  I  full 
color  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press.  Urban¬ 
ite  and  S  U.  folder  with  all  related 
camera  and  plate  equipment.  Cold  type 
composing  equipment  and  6  month  old 
Letterflex  platemaking  ^stem  also 
available  at  good  price.  Contact  Ter¬ 
rence  Donnelly.  Publisher.  Glendale 
News-Press,  P.  O.  Box  991,  Glendale, 
Calif.  91209.  (213  )  241-4141. 


PHOTON  560's  (two)  available  in  30 
days.  Excellent  condition.  $1500  each. 
Contact  Carter  Prows,  Florida  Times- 
Union/Jacksonville  Journal,  P.  O.  Box 
1949.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32201.  Phone: 
(904)  791-4195. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  man¬ 
ufacturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel  N.J.  01057. 
(609)  235-7614. 


FOR  SALE 

2 — Compugraphic  7200,  I  year  old  with 
character  .counting  .device — $3000 
each. 

1 —  Compugraphic  2961  H/S— $2000. 

2—  Photon  713-200— $15,000  each. 

2 — Hendrix  5200  stand  alone  terminal 
with  8K  auxiliary  memory — $10,000 
each. 

Contact:  Robert  A-  Riley 

501  N.  Calvert  St. 

Baltimore.  Md.  21203 
or  phone  (301)  332-6953 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  phototypeset¬ 
ter,  in  excellent  condition,  with  spare 
parts  kit,  fonts  and  width  plugs.  Con¬ 
tact  Kate  Seigal,  production  manager, 
Oregon  Daily  Emerald,  P.O.  Box  3159, 
Eugene,  Oreg.  97403. 


FOR  SALE;  Photo  typositor  3000.  Visual 
graphics.  Hardly  used.  Months  old. 
$4500  or  negotiable.  Contact  by  mail 
or  phone;  Patrick  M.  Glenn,  ASP,  CC 
324,  SUNY  ALBANY,  Albany,  N.Y.  12222 
or  (518)  457-2190,94. 


ENGRAVING 


A-l  CONDITION— Tasope  Micro-Dyne 
System  with  Ball  Chemical  Plate  Proc¬ 
essor  and  Ball  Chemical  Anti-Pollution 
Unit.  Also  K-PREENE  18"  rolling  and 
curving  machine,  electric.  Contact 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc., 
North  Arlington.  N.J.  (201)  438-3477. 


EQUIPMENT  TO  LEASE 

LEASE  OR  BUY?  Lease  and  you  con¬ 
serve  capital  and  credit.  Most  ^et 
a  tax  advantage.  Publishers  Leasing 
Inc.  is  owned  by  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  who  offer  excellent  equipment 
advice.  Let's  discuss  leasing.  Write  or 
call  PLI.  P.  O.  Drawer  I,  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.  35401.  (205)  345-0633. 


MAILROOM 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 
MINER  DENVER  inline  tyer  feeder  and 
pneumatic  bundle  clamp.  6  units  avail¬ 
able.  Previously  used  to  feed  to  Parker 
KW  tyers.  Spare  parts  inventory  also 
available.  Address  inquiries  to  Peter 
Thieriot,  925  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94103. 


A-M  SPEEDAUMAT  mailing  machine 
model  292W-26  with  conveyor  belt;  can 
zip  sort.  Ken  McCracken.  Daily  News- 
Record,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801.  (703) 
433-2702. 


NEWSPRINT 


IMMEDIATE  manufacture  and  delivery 
your  size  rolls.  Harco  Inc.,  The  Benson, 
Jankintown,  Pa.  19046.  (215  )  242-5300- 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
A  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 

NARROW  WIDTH  ROLL  USERS.  If  you 
use  rolls  26"  wide  or  less,  I  offer  a 
continuous  supply  of  trim  rolls,  perfect 
paper,  in  your  size  at  a  large  savings. 
Box  550,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWS  RACKS 

120  (NB-30)  NEWSPAPER  RACKS-25C 
coin  mechanisms — can  be  changed — 
like  new,  used  only  4  months — $65  each. 
(813)  921-5763. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  parf  tapai  at  our 
tame  prices — lowest  In  U.S.A.  All 
colors-  Top  quality. 

Call  or  fvrile; 

PORTAGE  (2lt)  n9-44SS 
Box  S500,  Akron.  Ohio  44)11 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


IDEAL  PRESS 

For  Small  Daily  or  Weekly 
4-Unit  Thatcher 
Used  By  5-Day  Daily 
Contact  Charles  Moser 
Box  585.  Brenham,  Texas 
(713)  835-3&43 


FOR  SALE 

4-Unit  Goss  Community  SC  Press 
Complete  press  utilizes  oil  bath 
lubrication 

Folder — '/j  and  '/<  page  SC  Model 
Twined  20hp  drives 
Press  manufactured  1947-70 
Offered  "as  is.  where  is"  complete 
or  may  be  divided. 

Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive  (P.O.  Box  5487) 
Lenexa.  Kansas  44215 
(913)  492-9050 
Telex  No.  42342 


GOSS  7-UNIT  HEADLINER,  reels, 
tensions,  pasters.  23  9/14"  cut-off.  2- 
color  half  decks,  AC  rectifier  unit 
drives.  Available.  Georqe  C.  Oxford, 
Box  8483,  Boise.  Idaho  83707. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  4  units.  1948 
Goss  Urbanite  5  unit  press,  1971 
Gott  Urbanite  add-on  units 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1941 
Cottrejl  V-15  presses  and  units 
Fairchild  Colorkinq  5  units,  1948 
Fairchild  Newskinq  4  units.  1944 
MACHINERY  WANTED-We  will  pur¬ 
chase  used  Web  machinery  and  allied 
equipment  for  cash. 

IPEC  INC 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicaqo,  Illinois  40412 
Phona:  (312)  738-1200 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


USED  GRAPHIC  ELECTRONICS  PHO¬ 
TO-LATHE.  Top  prices  paid.  Call  Mr. 
Levous,  (305)  754-3233.  45  N.E.  54th 
St.,  Miami.  Fla.  33137. 

WANTED:  One  unit  Goss  Community 
with  folder.  Must  be  seen  in  runninq 
condition.  Dinner  &  Klein,  P.  O.  Box 
21188.  Seattle.  Wash.  98111.  (204)  482- 
2494. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  riqginq  en- 
ginaerinq  modifications,  rebuilding 
and  removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate 
wide.  Bramble  Professional  Press  En¬ 
gineering,  8512  Everett  Raytown,  Me. 
44138.  (814)  358-194). 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS/ 
CONSULTANTS 


NOTED  Business/Career/Self  Improve¬ 
ment  writer  now  available  for  special 
assignments  world  wide.  Top  speech 
writer,  too.  Has  written  2000  paid 
articles,  presented  3000  talks.  Details: 
Box  I,  Kenilworth.  III.  40043. 


Help 

Wanted... 


UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Information  in  Agri¬ 
culture  needs  a  science  writer-editor. 
Candidate  must  have  at  least  5  years 
experience  in  editing,  writing  or  other¬ 
wise  working  with  scientists  and  the 
media.  Graduate  degrees  desired. 
Training  and  background  must  be  in 
agriculture,  forestry  or  related  science 
field.  Closing  date  for  receipt  of  ap¬ 
plications  is  May  19.  1975.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Write  Dr.  Milton  E.  Morris,  138  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Bldg.,  Univ.  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Lexington,  Ky.  40504. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  (Public  Relations/ Adver¬ 
tising)  effective  September,  1975-  Spe¬ 
cialization:  public  relations/advertis- 
inq  management,  communication  plan¬ 
ning  and  direction  writing  and  copy 
preparation:  Qualification:  PhD  desir¬ 
able;  three  to  five  years  professional/ 
practical  experience  in  public  rela¬ 
tions/advertising;  minimum  two  years 
college  teaching  experience.  Salary  to 
SIS.OOO.  Send  resumes  to  Chairperson, 
Newhouse  School  of  Public  Commu¬ 
nications,  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.  13210.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


STATE  UNIVERSITY.  Zone  9.  seeks  as¬ 
sistant  professor  to  teach  public  rela¬ 
tions/advertising  courses  beginning  in 
Fall.  MA  plus  professional  experience 
required.  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Write  Box  545, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR— Teach 
practical  and  theory  courses  in  the 
fields  of  journalism,  mass  communica¬ 
tion  and  public  relations.  May  be  ad¬ 
visor  to  campus  newspaper  advisor  to 
departmental  majors  in  the  field  of 
journalism  and  may  be  Weber  State 
College  representative  for  the  Utah 
Press  Association  internship  program. 
Must  have  field  experience  in  journal¬ 
ism,  must  be  able  to  handle  a  complete 
program  of  journalism  instruction  and 
must  have  a  good  relationship  with 
students  and  advise  them  concerning 
the  program.  PhD  preferred.  Should 
maintain  working  relations  with  the  col¬ 
lege  newspaper  staff  and  student  media 
board  and  local  newspaper  companies. 
Please  send  resume  to  WEBER  STATE 
COLLEGE,  Personnel  Office.  3750  Har¬ 
rison  Blvd.  Ogden  Utah  84408.  AN 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION  EMPLOYER. 

'^'''''^'circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  4-day  AM, 
Zone  5.  Thorough  knowledge  all  phases 
circulation.  Strong  on  promotion-mo- 
tivation-traininq.  Send  resume  to  Box 
584.  Editor  S  Publisher. 

NEW  ENGLAND  medium  size  PM  daily 
has  immediate  opening,  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity,  for  an  assistant  circu- 
j  lation  manager.  Prefer  an  experienced 
:  manager  presently  on  I0-25M  range 
:  circulation  with  the  desire  to  move  up. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
in  strict  confidence  to  Box  404,  Editor 
;  &  Publisher. 

AN  18,000  MORNING  DAILY,  member 
of  Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.,  is  seeking 
an  experienced  circulation  manager. 
We  are  located  in  northe-n  New  York 
State  where  living  conditions  and  rec¬ 
reational  opportunities  are  excellent. 
The  individual  we  are  seeking  must  be 
totally  familiar  with  all  aspects  of 
circulation,  including  motor  routes. 
Send  detailed  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to  Benjamin  M.  Turnbull, 
Publisher,  Press-Republican,  170  Mod¬ 
erate.  Plattsburg,  N.Y.  12901. 

AGGRESSIVE  DISTRICT  MANAGER 
wanted  by  progressive  Zone  5  daily. 
We  offer  excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits  in  addition  to  being  part  of 
a  national  chain  that  believes  in  pro¬ 
moting  from  within.  Box  458,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


WANTED:  A  used  Graphic  Electronics 
Photo-Lathe.  F.  L.  Greenway  194 — 14th 
St.  N.W.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 

NEED  CASH?  We  will  buy  your  pres¬ 
ent  equipment  and  lease  it  back  to 
your  company.  Contact  us  for  facts 
and  figures  on  amounts  $5,000  to  $100,- 
000.  National  Publishers'  Supply  Corp., 
Berlin,  Wise.  54923.  Ph:  (414)  341-0440. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

^DviRT?S»VG^siRwHr^  i 


SALES  LAGGING?  Proven  ad  direc¬ 
tor/publisher  will  train/boost  sales/ 
outline  programs  at  fee  you  can  af¬ 
ford.  Barry  Bishop.  1948  Chateau  Lane, 
Sierra  Vista,  Ariz.  85435.  (402  )  458-3279. 

PHOTOCOMPOsirioN 


PUBLISHERS:  Spend  more  than  $100,000 
a  year  on  composition?  Want  to  deal 
with  a  New  York  quality  photocomp 
house  that  discounts  for  volume?  Con¬ 
tact  us.  Box  439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

SPECIALIST 


Salary  in  High  Teen’s 


Leading  Southern-based  company  is  seeking  a  top  flight  admin¬ 
istrator  to  assume  broad  responsibilities  in  our  Corporate  Head¬ 
quarters.  These  responsibilities  will  encompass  management  of 
printing  and  creative  staffs  involved  in  the  preparation  of  all 
in-house  publications,  sales  proposal  activities,  forms,  visual 
aids  and  institutional  public  relations  advertising.  Our  candi¬ 
date  will  be  degreed,  preferably  in  Journalism,  proficient  in 
writing  and  editing,  and  will  have  a  working  familiarity  with 
printing,  art  and  photography  functions.  The  progressive  corporate 
philosophies,  aggressive  management  team  and  growth  en¬ 
vironment  create  a  stimulating  atmosphere  for  creative  achieve¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  professional  growth.  Your  resume  will  receive 
prompt  consideration.  Reply  in  confidence  to: 

Box  650,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer — M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


SUPER  OPPORTUNITY 
for  a  super  salesman  with  classified 
and  display  sales  experience.  Will  han¬ 
dle  some  display  accounts  while  co¬ 
ordinating  the  rebuilding  of  a  neglect¬ 
ed  classified  section  on  our  8000  circu¬ 
lation  daily.  The  faster  the  rebuilding 
job  is  done,  the  faster  the  man  or 
woman  can  become  our  classified  man¬ 
ager.  Salary,  commission,  usual  bene¬ 
fits  and  a  super  opportunity!  Box  435, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Great  opportunity.  Established  weekly. 
Zone  2,  ISOM  and  growing,  seeks  am¬ 
bitious.  intelligent  and  resourceful 
manager  to  continue  growth.  Current 
manager  will  assist  in  transition.  While 
experience  is  necessary,  motivation  and 
compatibility  paramount.  Average 
classified  is  over  15  pages.  Box  4^, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  high 
credentials  in  developing  all  facets  of 
display  and  classified  sales  manage¬ 
ment,  promotion.  Medium  size  Zone  5 
non-metro  weekly  group.  Box  502,  Edi¬ 
tor  S  Publisher. 


12,000  DAILY  needs  a  creative  sales¬ 
person  to  join  our  young  growing  staff 
selling  both  display  and  classified. 
Salary  plus  commission.  Contact  T.  J. 
Donnelly,  P,  O.  Box  495,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wise.  54494.  Ph:  (715)  423-7200. 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  solicitor  for 
a  new  weekly  in  the  fabulous  Florida 
Keys.  Send  resume,  salary  and/or  com¬ 
mission  desired.  Florida  Keys  Free 
Press.  P.O.  Box  331,  Marathon  Fla. 
33050.  Ph:  (305)  743-4741. 

Retail  sales  experience? 

THINK  TEXAS! 

Aggressive,  hard  working  retail  ad 
salesman  for  leading  metro  daily. 
We're  Jtl  in  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  and  intend  to  stay  that  way.  Living 
is  great  in  beautiful,  historic  city  with 
clean  air,  good  year-round  weather. 
Great  hunting,  fisning,  golf,  outdoor 
recreation.  Send  full  particulars,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements,  to: 
William  C.  Thomas,  Retail  Ad  Mgr. 
SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
P.O.  Box  141 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Ready  to  take  the  big  step?  Florida 
PM  in  a  competitive  market  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  an  aggressive, 
enthusiastic  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  If  you  can  motivate  people  to 
achieve  expected  results,  don't  miss 
this  opportunity.  We  are  part  of  a 
large  publicly-held  newspaper  group. 
Send  resume  to  Box  440,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WE  NEED  ambitious,  creative  ad  per¬ 
son.  Excellent  pay,  big  market,  ac¬ 
counts  galore.  Weekly  in  resort  area 
of  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Send 
resume  to  Tim  Pollitt,  Sevier  County 
Times,  113  W.  Main  St.,  Sevierville, 
Tenn.  37842. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Times  Graphics  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  The  Detroit  News^  needs 
an  Advertising  Director  with  a  minimum 
of  10  years  experience  to  manage  the 
total  advertising  sales  efforts  for  two 
daily  newspapers  (24,000  combined  cir¬ 
culation)  and  4  weeklies,  all  located 
in  southern  New  Jersey.  Candidates 
should  be  strong  in  all  facets  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  be  capable  of 
applying  the  latest  sales  and  organiza¬ 
tional  techniques.  We  offer  an  excellent 
starting  salary,  a  full  fringe  benefits 
package  and  a  chance  to  grow  with  a 
publishing/ broadcasting  conglomerate 
of  national  scope.  Please  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Joel  C.  Leuchter,  Times 
Graphics  Inc.,  7  $.  7th  St.,  Vineland, 
N.J.  08340. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
^DISPLAY^DVERT^SU^ 


HELP  WANTED 

^'iDiroRiAr^ 


HELP  WANTED 

Photojournalism 


WEEKLY  SHOPPER  needs  advertising  ! 
salesman,  one  with  supreme  confidence, 
a  "gung  ho'*  attitude,  a  proven  track  ■ 
record,  and  a  determination  to  be  very  I 
successful.  We  don't  want  any  fairs  or  i 
mediums.  We  want  a  "PRO"  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  a  "pro"  price.  We  want  ' 
^’results,"  not  just  "effort!"  Almost  | 
virgin  territory  in  North  Florida  w  th 
small  daily  as  competition.  If  you're 
producing  $SO,000  or  more  in  annual  i 
sales,  send  complete  resume  to  Don  > 
Dockery,  Lake  City  Advertiser,  S08  N. 
First  St..  Lake  City.  Fla.  32055.  | 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

SALESPERSON 

Seeking  an  experienced  salesperson 
with  strong  background  in  contacting 
brokers,  manufacturing  and  advertising 
agencies.  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
national  salesperson  from  either  a  news¬ 
paper  or  rep  firm  to  sell  a  million- 
people  market  for  a  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  newspaper.  Excellent  salary  with 
fringe  benefits.  Inquire  with  resume 
submitted  in  writing  to  Orby  Kelley 
Personnel  Manager  Providence  Journal 
Co..  75  Fountain  St-,  Providence,  R.l. 
02902.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

EAGER  AD  SALESMAN  for  a  growing 
daily  in  Zone  2.  We're  looking  for 
maturity  and  a  person  with  organiza¬ 
tional  ability.  Sales  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Pay  commensurate  with  ability 
and  experience.  $8-10,000  to  start.  Box 
647.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESPERSON:  Sales  career 
stalled?  Want  additional  challenge 
and  responsibility?  Our  advertising  de¬ 
partment  is  expanding  to  accommodate 
our  growing,  competitive  Florida  mar¬ 
ket,  and  we  need  display  sales  people 
to  grow  with  us.  We  are  afternoon  and 
part  of  a  large  publicly-held  news¬ 
paper  group.  Send  resume  to  Box  666, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITORS:  One  of  the  nation's 
best  metropolitan  dailies  is  building 
a  strong  system  of  copy  desks.  We  need 
bright,  fully  experienced  copy  editors 
who  do  thorough,  careful  work  under 
deadline  pressure.  Promotion  potential 
good.  Box  576.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  General  assignment  report¬ 
er-photographer,  10,300  PM  daily.  Zone 
5.  ^perience  preferred.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Box  592,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS.  Eplico-  ' 
pallan  religious  order,  is  rccruit'ng 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister  Com¬ 
pany  of  tha  Cross.  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton.  Alberta,  Canada. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR/ REPORTER  for  Zone 
2  city  weekly.  Lively  business  writer 
should  send  resume,  clips  and  compen¬ 
sation  requirement  to  Box  642,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR  AND  REPORTER 
Mid-Tennessee  prize-winning  county 
seat  weekly,  printed  in  company  owned 
offset  plant,  has  excellent  job  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Good  starting  salary.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Fringe  benefits, 
retirement  program.  J-School  grad 
referred.  Submit  resume  to  Box  612, 
ditor  t  Publisher. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate 
and  rafar  it  on  currant  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  aditorial,  advertislno, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
ava. labia. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcastar,  Mass.  0l60t 


WE  ARE  a  progressive  Zone  7  daily 
in  a  stimulating  community  with  a  | 
competitive  situation,  anticipating  ^  a  ■ 
neeo  for  an  editor  of  our  women's/  i 
modern  lifestyle  pages.  Applicants 
should  be  creativej  innovative  jour-  [ 
nalists  and  sophisticated  individuals  j 
able  to  meet  a  varied  public,  as  well 
as  the  challenges  of  a  demanding 
job.  Box  626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  —  Several 
years  experience  doing  digging  inves-  ] 
tigations;  aggressive;  Area  4  medium  | 
size  daily.  Send  clips,  references  and  | 
salary  requirements  to  Box  623,  Editor  ; 

5  Publisher,  ! 

REPORTER  AND  DESKMAN  for  grow¬ 
ing  South  Florida  coastal  daily.  Box 
613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  experienced  weekly  exec¬ 
utive  editor  needed  for  fastest  growing 
bi-weekly  newspapers  In  northern  New 
I  Jersey.  Looking  for  someone  with  initia- 
'  tive,  creative  ability  to  head  an  award¬ 
winning  staff.  Excellent  salary  for 
qualified  person.  Send  resume  to  J. 
Durante.  Today  Newspapers,  1661  Rt. 
23.  Wayne,  N.  J.  07470. 

INVESTIGATIVE 
POLICE  REPORTER 

.  If  you  have  some  experience  lots  of 
drive  and  can  meet  the  challenge  of 
a  competitive  market,  you  may  be  the 
.  person  we  are  looking  for  to  fill 
I  this  key  staff  position.  Send  complete 
'  resume,  or  better  yet,  apply  in  person 
I  to:  Mrs.  Amato,  News-Herald,  38879 
Mentor  Ave.,  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
with  experience.  Must  have  Investiga¬ 
tive  skill,  be  self-starter.  Zone  5 
award-winning  daily,  35,000  circulation. 

{  Send  resume,  clips  to  Box  665,  Editor 

6  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  ad  layout-news  per¬ 
son  for  expanding  Mississippi  weekly. 
Box  659,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with  at  least 
4  years  experience  for  general  assign¬ 
ments  on  Virginia  afternoon  daily  with 
latest  in  computerized  photo-composi¬ 
tion.  Box  656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

It's  a  well  seasoned  team.  They  need 
a  coach  with  experience.  We  cover  the 
entire  state  and  3  counties  of  Eastern 
shore  Maryland.  It's  a  chance  to  use 
your  administrative  abilities  while  still 
writing  on  a  daily  basis.  The  company 
is  young  and  progressive.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Contact  Karen  Walters, 
Delaware  State  News  Box  737,  Dover, 
Del.  19901  or  (302  )  674-3600.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

EDITOR  of  55M  circulation  monthly 
newspaper,  photocomp  tablo'd  Zone 
2  containing  original  news  and  feature 
articles  on  people  and  developments 
in  the  field  of  public  health,  commen¬ 
tary  by  responsible  contributors,  asso¬ 
ciation  news,  classified  and  display  ad¬ 
vertising.  Candidate  must  have  mini¬ 
mum  2  years  experience  at  monthly, 
weekly  or  daily  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine,  with  strong  background  in  inter¬ 
view  stories,  straight  news  and  fea- 
I  tures;  demonstrable  knowledge  of  lay- 
1  out  and  design.  Salary  negotiable, 

>  minimum  I5K.  Affirmative  Action  Em¬ 
ployer.  Clips  and  refe-ences  to:  Direc- 
'  tor.  Publishing  Services,  American 
'  Public  Health  Association  The  Nation's 
I  Health.  1015  IBth  St,.  N.W.,  Washing- 
I  ton.  D.C.  20036. 

'  CITY  EDITOR:  Challenging,  supervis- 
!  ory  spot  on  quality  offset  daily.  Send 
resume  to  Bill  Heath,  Marshfield  News- 
'  Herald,  III  W.  Third  St.,  Marshfield. 

I  Wise.  54449. 


FREELANCE 


I  NEW  PUBLICATION  requires  stringers 
to  cover  state  utility  r^ulatory  com¬ 
missions.  Best  rates  paid.  Call  (202) 
I  638-1559. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  ON  THE  WAY  UP 
Send  us  the  clips  that  prove  you  have 
the  imagination  to  produce  magazine 
quality  photo  essays  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  and  the  imagination  to  do  a 
better  job  on  routine  assignments  than 
most  news  photographers.  Biggest  daily 
in  the  Big  Sky  Country.  Write  B'll 
Roesgen,  Editor.  Billings  Gazette.  Bill¬ 
ings,  Mont.  59103.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  small 
medical  publications  office  in  down¬ 
town  New  York  City.  Must  be  expe¬ 
rienced,  able  to  work  without  supervi¬ 
sion.  Salary  open.  Please  furnish  all  de 
tails  on  confidential  basis.  N.  Sorkin, 
C.  C.  Morchand  Co.,  421  Hudson 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10014. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


A  WASHINGTON,  DC.  UNIVERSITY 
seeks  a  WRITER/EDITOR  for  its  public 
information  staff,  effective  Immediate¬ 
ly.  Basic  assignment  reporting;  editing 
weekly  newsletter.  BA  degree  (Journal¬ 
ism  or  related  field).  I  year  profes¬ 
sional  experience  journalism/public  In¬ 
formation;  demonstrated  newswriting 
ability;  clippings  required  at  Interview. 
Car  necessary.  $8827  with  excellent 
fringes.  An  Affirmative  Action  Em¬ 
ployer.  Box  670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Experienced  news  or  publication  writer 
responsible  for  fine  arts  and  general 
news  release  at  Oklahoma  City  Univer¬ 
sity.  2  years  experience,  degree,  fine 
arts  writing  experience  and  knowledge. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  OCU  PR  Director,  N.W.  23rd  and 
Blackwelder,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
73106.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


TOP  FLIGHT  SYNDICATE  REP  to  sell 
newspaper  features.  Must  travel.  Box 
607.  Editor  S  Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  REPS 

PHOTOTYPESETTING  ' 
SALES  REPS  ! 

Compugraphic  Corporation  is  the 
world's  leading  manufacturer  and  mar-  ' 
keter  of  computerized  phototypesetting 
systems.  We  have  grown  from  5  em¬ 
ployees  in  1961  to  over  1900  today.  Our 
sales  have  Inc'eased  from  $16,000  to 
over  $60  000,000  during  that  same  pe¬ 
riod.  And  we're  still  growing  ! ! 

This  tremendous  record  of  success  and 
even  greater  potential  in  the  future  | 
have  created  growth  opportunities  with  ' 
our  Daily  Newspaper  Division. 

To  join  the  most  dynamic  company  in  i 
the  industry,  you'll  need  sales  or  pro¬ 
duction  management  experience  as  it 
applies  to  dailies.  You'll  need  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  industry  generally  and  of 
competitive  equipment.  And  you'll 
need  the  ability  to  go  as  fast  and  as 
far  as  our  mutual  success  will  take  you. 
We'll  provide  you  with  an  excellent  | 
compensation  package,  company  car  ! 
and  expenses,  and  a  prime  territory 
full  of  challenges  that  Compugraphic's 
expanding  product  capabilities  are 
more  than  able  to  meet. 

Interested?  Then  call  Bob  Wood 
(COLLECT)  (617)  944-6555  or  write 
Bob  Wood  to  arrange  a  confidential 
discussion. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  ! 

80  Industrial  Way 
Wilmington,  Massachusetts  01887 
Listed:  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
I  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Positions 
Wonted  . . . 

ADMliPPlpAimJE^^'^ 

EMPLOYED,  experienced,  reliable,  de¬ 
greed,  honest  family  man  seeks  position 
as  advertising-business  manager  on 
small  daily  or  large  weekly.  Zone  8 
or  9.  Box  627.  Editor  i  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  general 
manager  for  medium  sized  daily.  Fully 
experienced,  retail,  classified  with  OCR 
conversion.  35,  family  man.  Successful 
sales  record  during  current  recession. 
Box  604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  POSITION  in  business 
operations  of  newspaper  upon  gradua¬ 
tion  in  May.  Degree  in  Mass  Media. 
Currently  handling  all  business  for 
weekly  Independent  college  paper. 
Conscientious  and  dedicated.  Gerald 
Becker,  6524  W.  Chambers,  Milwaukee, 
Wise.  53210. 

CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  circulation  manager.  20 
years  experience  Agent  and  District 
Manager.  4  years  as  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  of  8000  daily.  Education:  3  years 
college.  Prefer  Zone  5.  Box  543,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  I30M 
metro  daily  seeks  opportunity  as  top 
man  on  growing  daily  or  No.  2  with 
chance  to  become  Director.  Outstand¬ 
ing  9-year  circulation  management  rec¬ 
ord,  strong  references.  35.  family  man, 
3  years  college.  Box  537,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DO  YOU  HAVE  a  small  to  medium 
size  paper  that  needs  a  well  run  de¬ 
partment  plus  more  circulation,  in  Area 
3  or  4?  If  so,  I  have  the  ability,  know 
how  and  I'm  ready  to  get  the  job  done 
now!  Box  587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  SALES — Working  ad  man¬ 
ager.  Proven  top  producer.  Enjoy  tough 
competition.  Sober  family  man.  Guar¬ 
anteed  results.  Prefer  Western  States 
or  Coastal  area.  B.  Scales,  (415)  447- 
7637. 

AGGRESSIVE  38  year  old  17,000  daily 
ad  manager  wants  to  move  family  to 
(preferably)  Zone  4,  6,  8  or  9.  First 
move.  Excellent  resume,  character.  17 
years  experience  all  phases.  Strong  on 
major  accounts.  Box  638.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER  wants  to  move 
to  small-medium  dally.  $I0M  plus  com¬ 
mission  required.  Zones  3  and  4  only. 
Bowe  Smiley,  P.  O.  Box  158,  Gautier, 
Miss.  39553. 


HARD-WORKING  FEMALE,  police  and 
general  assignment  reporter.  J-Degree. 
small  market  experience.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Box  668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  I  year  weekly  experience, 
with  daily,  magazine  and  freelance 
seasoning  wants  daily  or  weekly  spot 
In  Zone  7,  8  or  9.  Love  photo  work  and 
features.  Box  667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR,  II  years 
experience  in  corporate  and  non-profit 
publications,  excellent  writing  skills, 
photography,  layout,  design.  Skilled  in 
every  aspect  of  the  job.  Box  669,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 

ACTION  LINE  reporter,  23.  now  part  ■ 
time  on  Milwaukee  Journal,  seeks  con¬ 
sumer  affairs  work  or  job  on  column 
Will  start  column  if  you  lack  one.  Re¬ 
sults  speak,  readers  listen.  Over  $32,- 
000  recovered,  BA  Journalism,  MA  His¬ 
tory.  Phil  Angelo  824  N.  14th  St..  Apt. 
204,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  S3233. 

PICTURE  EDITOR/GRAPHICS  DIREC¬ 
TOR  with  strong  sense  of  news  values. 
Working  out  of  New  York  as  photo- 
journalist  for  years.  Started  as  edi¬ 
torial/sports  cartoonist.  Versatile,  tal¬ 
ented.  Art  degree.  Box  414.  Editor  S 
Publisher. 

ILLIMITABLE  WRITER.  23.  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  forms  of  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing,  seeks  position  with  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  Special  talent  for  sports  writing. 
Particular  knowledge  of  educational  af¬ 
fairs.  Resume,  work  samples.  Box  517, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  4  years  experience 
(mostly  sports)  seeks  editorial  position 
on  weekly  or  small  daily  in  Michigan, 
Ohio  or  Indiana.  J-Grad.  Photo  and 
layout  experience.  Box  414,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NATIONAL  AWARD -WINNER  28, 
WANTS  CHALLENGE.  MAJOR  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  FELLOWSHIP  WINNER,  5 
YEARS  EXPERIENCE.  3  NATIONAL 
AWARDS.  FULL  DETAILS  ON  RE¬ 
QUEST  PREFER  ZONE  2  DAILY.  WILL 
CONSIDER  ALL,  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY. 
BOX  415,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

EDITOR.  Women's  magazines.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  capable,  success¬ 
ful.  Seek  challenging  spot.  Box  434, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE — Presently  employed  in  top 
post.  Want  return  to  newsroom  direc¬ 
tion  as  editor,  managing  editor,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  Box  533,  Editor  S  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

TALENT  AVAILABLE  for  full-time  jobs 
and/or  anyt  me-of-year  internships  from 
strong  program  ottering  majors  in 
news-ed,  broadcast,  PR,  photo,  maga¬ 
zine.  Tell  us  your  needs;  we  ll  try  to 
make  a  match.  School  of  Journalism, 
Bowling  Green  State  University.  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ohio  43043. 

NOTED  Business/Career/Self  Improve¬ 
ment  writer  now  available  for  special 
assignments  world  wide.  Top  speech 
writer,  too.  Has  written  2000  paid 
articles,  presented  3000  talks.  Details: 
Box  I,  Kenilworth,  III.  40043. 

BORED  REPORTER.  25.  tired  of  be¬ 
lieving  there's  any  future  or  challenge 
in  the  15,000,  homily-ridden  rag  he's 
with  seeks  joining  a  staff  whose  idea  of 
good  journalism  extends  beyond  the 
latest  "fender  scratched  in  parking 
lot"  story.  Not  necessarily  seeking 
bigger,  or  even  daily,  paper — just  bet¬ 
ter.  1974  grad,  BSJ;  cityside  experi¬ 
ence;  adept  at  features  and  deskwork; 
willing  to  learn  and  to  strive  for  excel¬ 
lence.  Any  Zone  considered.  Box  418, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  MANAGEMENT  job  sought. 
Now  phototypesetting  salesman.  Expe¬ 
rienced  editor/reporter,  love  layout, 
photography.  Box  574.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REVIEWING  BEST  OFFERS  everywhere. 
Tough,  aware.  7-day  in-depth  digger- 
photographer — entertaining,  varied  fea¬ 
tures — strong  on  quotes,  question'nq, 
analysis.  International  to  local.  Pro¬ 
lific  past — adaptable  styles.  Masters. 
Want  urgency  of  large  daily.  Box  583, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  of  12,000  daily  seeks 
identical  spot  on  sharp  20-50  000  daily 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland.  Box 
411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  government  and  general 
assignment  reporter,  24,  MA,  seeks  re¬ 
porting  or  editing  position  on  daily 
newspaper  in  Zone  8  or  7.  Some  edit¬ 
ing,  photo  experience.  Box  409,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEED  AN  EDITOR?  Newsman,  solid 
experience,  large,  small  dailies  seeks 
opportunity  to  manage  newsroom.  Box 
432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POLITICAL  WRITER-COLUMNIST  seeks 
spot  covering  state  capitol  or  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C..  political  scene;  prize¬ 
winning  writer  with  solid  experience 
handling  governmental  affairs  for  me¬ 
dium-size  daily;  Master's  degree  in 
Political  Science  plus  additional  course 
work;  willing  to  work  very  hard.  Box 
425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOON-TO-BE  J-School  grad  seeking 
sportswritinq  post  on  mid-size  or  small 
daily  paper.  Have  covered  prep,  col¬ 
legiate  and  some  pro  sports.  Location 
no  problem.  Available  June  20.  Box 
421.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RENOWNED  JOURNALIST/PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER  seeks  opening  in  U  S.  or 
Canada.  Can  travel  on  own  expense 
if  appointed.  Graduate.  Worked  in 
Asia  also  on  editorial  post,  author 
of  a  book,  freelanced  for  30  maga¬ 
zines/papers.  S.  L.  Puri,  Box  2712, 
Daressalam,  Tanzania. 

REPORTER.  24,  seeks  job  on  mid-sized 
daily.  MasUrs-J,  Missouri.  BA  Political 
Science.  Buffalo.  7  years  experience 
on  college  and  suburban  papers,  trade 
magazines.  Box  434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SURE  THINGS  ARE  TIGHT  NOW.  But 
doesn't  your  daily  really  need  a  good 
sports  writer,  one  who  can  give  your 
readers  more  than  statistics  and  blow- 
by-blow  accounts,  a  journalist  rather 
than  a  fan.  This  writer  has  5  years  ex¬ 
perience.  including  the  Olympics  and 
ro  baseball.  Talk  to  him — you  can't 
ose.  Box  584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  37- YEAR- OLD  EX  -  PARATROOPER 
and  newspaperman  said  yesterday  that 
after  teaching  high  school  EnqPsh  for 
nine  years  in  New  York  he  would  seek 
employment  in  Florida.  James  W. 
Audubon,  who  spent  several  years 
with  the  nth  Airborne  Division  and 
subsequently  several  years  with  News- 
day,  said  that  his  recent  divorce 
and  New  York  weather  have  prompted 
his  move  to  Florida.  Audubon,  who 
also  spent  six  summers  as  a  patrolman 
with  the  New  York  State  Parkway 
Police,  said  that  he  would  cons'der 
offers  from  educational  institutions, 
public  relations  firms.  advertising 
agencies,  and  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Audubon  claimed  that  his 
varied  background  of  experience  could 
be  an  advantage  to  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  with  a  penchant  for  the  un¬ 
usual.  He  said  he  would  be  "willing  to 
iron  out  the  details  at  an  interview." 
Box  538,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

CRACKER-JACK  REPORTER.  2  yea's 
experience  as  news  editor  of  weekly 
newspaper,  J-deqree,  seeking  ed'tinq, 
reporting  or  public  relations  position. 
Box  457,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  CHANGE  WORLD  with  commit¬ 
ted  editor.  Doubled  circulation  of  small 
daily  in  3  years,  top  writer  and  idea 
man,  BA,  mature,  reliable  and  raring 
to  go.  Now  Area  2.  Box  441,  Editor  S 
Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  WRITER:  Ultimate  aim  | 
editorship  daily  editorial  page;  recent- 
ty  editor  New  Jersey  weekly,  out  due  , 
to  recession;  25  years  on  newspapers, 
magazines;  heavy  copy  experience. 
Will  send  sample  editorials  on  request. 
Box  654,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


FREELANCE 

EDITOR — Available  for  freelance  edit¬ 
ing,  advising,  writing,  proofreading. 
Experienced  as  editor  of  leading  wom¬ 
en's  magazines.  New  York  based.  Box 
441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  WRITING/PHOTOGRAPHY 
on  assignment.  Experienced  young 
writer  with  transportation  and  equip¬ 
ment  seeks  challenging  summer  pros¬ 
pects.  Salary  second  priority  to  adven¬ 
ture  and  experience.  Quick  contact 
essential.  Box  424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PARIS-BASED  U.S.  newsman-economist, 
41,  expert  on  Europe,  languages,  free¬ 
lance  jobs,  research.  Lesh,  4  rue  CIca, 
Paris  4.  call  222-4714. 

EXPERIENCED  reporter/ photographer, 
going  to  EnqIand-lreland-France  mid- 
May-September,  seeks  assignments. 
Contact  Leonard  Stuart,  Box  P89I2. 
Albany,  N.Y.  12208  or  (518)  872-1597. 


WE  DON'T  BELIEVE  the  woman  reader 
has  died  and  gone  to  hall — Prize-win¬ 
ning  metro  editfnq-writing-ideatinq  duo 
looking  for  challenge.  Box  442,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR— 33.  family.  J- 
grad.  10  years  experience.  Growth 
background  in  newspaper  group.  Box 
448,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  HARD-WORKING  SPORTS 
WRITER.  Sports  editor  of  school  news¬ 
paper  for  3  years,  assistant  sports  in¬ 
formation  director  3  years.  Aggressive 
young  writer  seeking  challenge  in  any 
Zone.  Box  449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EUROPE-BASED  WRITER-PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER — Broad  knowledge  of  topics  from 
aviation  to  zoology.  Awa'd-winning. 
BA  Journalism.  Almost  MS.  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations.  Box  541,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LOS  ANGELES — Medical  and  science 
writer.  Author  of  4  books,  many 
articles  available  for  assignments.  Box 
541.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  CARTOONIST/CAR¬ 
ICATURIST  desires  FREELANCING  by 
mail.  20  years  experience.  Samples. 
P  O.  Box  8443,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  WRITER.  Fast,  accurate, 
experienced  in-depth  in  liquor  trade, 
taxes,  insurance.  Great  on  annual  re¬ 
ports,  forecasts,  surveys.  Box  145, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAST,  accurate  editing,  layout  news 
papers,  sales  brochures,  PR  releases. 
TW,  Box  2801,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14424. 


GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  DESIGNER 
Seeking  professional  position  with  cor¬ 
poration  or  large  firm.  BFA,  experi¬ 
enced  in  layout,  keyline,  production, 
packaging,  some  photography.  Willing 
to  relocate.  Luanne  Wohler,  4715  Boons- 
boro  Rd.,  Boonsboro  Village  Apt.  44, 
Lynchburg,  Va.  24503,  (804)  384-8241. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 

EXPERIENCED  nows  photographer  de¬ 
sires  change,  any  Area.  Clips  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  575,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$500  REBATE  to  the  newspaper  that  re¬ 
tains  me  as  a  staff  photographer.  I'm 
28,  aggressive,  7  years  pro  experience 
14  years  general  newspaper  work.  Will 
relocate  any  Zone.  Resume/ portfolio. 
John  Mullen  340  Locust,  Beloit,  Wise. 
53511.  (408)  342-4248. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  5  years  wire 
service  experience,  2  years  Viet  Nam 
combat  as  bureau  manager,  4  years 
with  magazines,  public  relations  and 
advertising  as  freelance,  seeks  staff 
position  on  large  metropolitan  daily. 
Resume  and/or  portfolio  upon  request. 
Box  594.  Editor  i  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER  (3 
years),  25.  BS  Journalism,  seeks  staff 
position,  any  Zone.  Clips,  resume  on 
request.  Box  443,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  manufac¬ 
turer's  rep  or  position  in  printing  re¬ 
lated  field.  25  years  experience  in  all 
phases  newspaper  work.  Was  produc¬ 
tion  supervisor  in  central  printing 
plant,  later  owned  newspaper.  Know 
hot  and  cold  type.  Zone  5  or  7  pre¬ 
ferred.  Resume  available.  Box  437, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  — 25  years 
Graphic  Arts.  150,000  metro  daily.  Au¬ 
tomation  and  conversion  background. 
Budget  forecasting  and  cost  conscious. 
Box  531,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED  by  an  inter¬ 
national  press  manufacturing  company 
as  "customer  trainer"  in  web  offset 
division  on  both  single  and  double 
width  presses.  Have  10  years  prior  ex¬ 
perience  in  camera,  stripping,  plate 
and  press  departments.  Seeking  com¬ 
mercial,  newspaper  or  chain  with  good 
growth  potential.  Excellent  references. 
28  years  old.  married  and  willing  to 
relocate.  Box  451,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

FORMER  PRODUCTION  MANAGER, 
hot  or  cold  type,  conversions,  new  pub¬ 
lications.  Also  experienced  in  sales, 
circulation,  editorial.  Aggressive,  In¬ 
novative,  cost  conscious.  Seek  perma¬ 
nent  position  only.  Box  455.  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


5  YEARS  PR  energy  industry.  Heavy 
financial-supervisory.  MA.  Seek  cor¬ 
porate  PR  post  Iowa.  Minnesota, 
Omaha.  Box  619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identitication 


FRUSTRATED  REPORTER,  with  15,000 
Midwest  daily  looking  for  newsroom 
spot  on  good  paper  anywhere.  Pay  is 
secondary  to  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  quality  news  coverage.  1973  J-grad, 
24.  All-around  reporting  experience. 
Box  452,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Press  under  fire 


“If  my  mail  means  anything,  there  is  a 
general  tendency  to  believe  that  a  good 
newspaper  is  one  that  publishes  the 
news  and  opinions  the  reader  likes  and  a 
bad  newspaper  is  one  that  publishes 
news  and  opinions  the  letter-writer 
doesn’t  like.” 

That  was  James  Reston  of  the  .Veic 
York  Times  during  his  lecture  at  the 
University  of  California,  Riverside,  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  as  part  of  the  series 
started  in  196fi  by  the  Rit'erside  Press- 
Enterprise. 

That  is  about  as  simple  and  factual  as 
you  can  put  the  problem  of  “the  press 
under  fire,”  which  was  Reston’s  theme. 
Members  of  the  ASNE  committee  formed 
to  do  something  about  the  image  of  the 
press  should  read  Reston’s  talk. 

“It  has  been  my  experience  in  over  40 
years  in  this  business  that  there  does 
not  exist  in  America  any  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  public  philosophy  about  what 
newspapers  are  or  what  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  do,”  he  said.  There  is  a  “popu¬ 
lar  illusion”  that  “there  is  some  reliable 
standard  by  which  the  community  or 
even  the  university  can  judge  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“We  put  21,000,000  words  through  our 
hands  every  day  on  the  New  Y’ork  Times, 
and  from  this  torrent,  which  is  itself 
merely  a  fraction  of  what  might  be  re¬ 
ported,  we  selected  100,000  words.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  readers  do  not 
agree  with  us  on  what  100,000  we  pick 
and  how  we  display  them,  since  we  very 
often  disagree  among  ourselves  about 
what  should  be  published  and  what 
should  be  left  out. 

“The  second  illusion,”  he  said,  “is  that 
we  should  print  all  the  news.  If  we  tried, 
we’d  have  to  publish  papers  of  at  least 
500  pages  every  day,  which  nobody  could 
afford  and  nobody  would  read.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  as  the  nation  grows  and  costs  keep 
rising,  this  problem  of  selection  is  going 
to  be  increasingly  difficult.  With  the  jet 
airplane,  professional  sports  went  na¬ 
tional.  Each  season  now  gets  longer,  so 
that  the  football  season  starts  long  be¬ 
fore  the  baseball  world  series.  "This 
means  more  box  scores,  more  games  to 
cover  for  much  longer  periods  of  the 
year.  Also,  every  few  years  enough  new 
companies  go  on  the  stock  exchange 
boards  so  that  we  have  to  add  a  whole 
page  of  tables  just  to  publish  the  com¬ 
mercial  record. 

“The  third  illusion  is  that  reporters 
really  are  close  to  the  men  who  make  the 
news  in  Washington.  This  is  rubbish, 
and  the  reason  is  fairly  obvious.  For 
when  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Kissinger  and 
others  at  the  stratospheric  level  see  re¬ 
porters,  they  are  always  either  on  dis¬ 
play  or  on  guard.  Accordingly,  we  never 
quite  see  them  as  they  are.  Instead  of 
being  in  the  best  position  to  write  the 
first  draft  of  history,  we  are  often  in  the 
worst.  News  may  be  true  but  it  is  not 


truth.  Usually  it  is  that  part  of  the  truth 
officials  want  us  to  get  and  want  you  to 
read.  We  should  be  honest  and  modest 
about  this,  for  we  have  plenty  to  be  mod¬ 
est  about. 

“Having  said  this,  the  fourth  illusion 
is  that  America  has  a  bad  press  that  is 
getting  worse.  You  will.  I’m  sure,  make 
allowance  for  my  prejudice,  but  I  think 
we  have  by  far  the  best  press  in  the 
world.  Or,  as  Churchill  said  of  democra¬ 
cy,  it’s  the  worst  system  in  the  world, 
except  for  all  those  other  systems.  Also, 
it’s  not  getting  worse  but  better.  Radio 
and  television,  which  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  used  to  regard  as  their  enemies, 
did  us  a  big  favor.  The  radio  took  away 
from  us  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
first  purveyor  of  the  news,  and  the  tele¬ 
vision  took  away  from  us  the  great  de¬ 
scriptive  story.  How  can  you  compete 
with  it  at  President  Kennedy’s 
graveside,  even  if  you  write  in  iambic 
pentameter,  when  everybody  has  seen 
on  television  the  tears  on  Jackie’s 
cheeks?  Or  compete,  in  reporting  the 
triumphs  and  disasters  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Rams,  with  television’s  ‘instant 
re-play?’  ” 

Acknowledging  criticisms  of  the  press, 
Reston  continued: 

“First,  it  is  said  the  press  disclosed 
things  that  embarrassed  the  nation. 
This,  of  course,  if  true,  the  My  Lai  mas¬ 
sacres  were  brutal  and  ugly.  So  were  the 
conditions  in  the  Negro  slums,  and  the 
lies  and  deceptions  of  Watergate.  No 
doubt  they  would  have  been  covered  up 
or  even  suppressed  in  many  countries 
that  claim  to  have  a  free  press,  but  those 
who  feel  that  these  defects  should  not  be 
exposed  are  in  effect  arguing  against  the 
root  principle  of  democracy;  namely, 
that  if  the  people  have  the  facts,  they 
will  correct  the  wrongs  and  keep  the  sys¬ 
tem  from  being  corrupted. 

“Second,  it  is  charged  by  some  that  the 
press  created  the  turmoil  that  led  Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson  to  withdraw,  and  that  it 
hounded  Richard  Nixon  into  retirement. 


It  is  probably  true  that  if  the  press  had 
ignored  what  was  going  on  in  Vietnam, 
the  country  would  have  been  much 
calmer,  there  would  have  been  few  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  the  streets — only  con¬ 
tinued  deception  and  mass  killing  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

“Third,  it  is  said  that  we  pay  too  much 
attention  to  the  character  and  per¬ 
sonalities  of  the  men  and  women  who 
hold  political  power,  that  we  harass  and 
badger  them  and  sometimes  destroy 
them.” 

Reston  admitted  “we  are  a  nosey  and 
aggressive  bunch,  and  often,  in  our  zeal, 
we  hurt  people  on  the  basis  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  or  incomplete  evidence,”  but  he 
said  he  stood  by  the  old  principle  that 
“the  greater  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
President  or  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  Big 
Labor,  or  the  Big  Oil  companies,  the 
greater  the  need  for  hard  and  fair  re¬ 
porting  about  the  strengths  or  weaknes¬ 
ses  of  the  men  exercising  such  power.” 

Reston  said  “we  make  at  least  our 
share  of  mistakes” — and  it  would  be  as¬ 
tonishing  if  we  didn’t — but  “I  believe  we 
are  making  progress  in  knowledge,  fair¬ 
ness,  and  responsibility  .  .  . 

“Our  wrongs  are  there  for  all  to  see, 
but  1  believe  we’re  moving  in  the  right 
direction.” 


Recall  of  editors 
killed  in  Florida 

The  Florida  House  of  Representatives 
has  killed  by  seven  votes  an  attempt  to 
let  the  public  vote  on  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  newspaper  managing  editors. 

The  plan  was  an  amendment  to  a  bill 
repealing  the  state’s  court-voided  “right 
to  reply”  law,  which  passed  65-53  and 
was  sent  to  the  House. 

Rep.  Art  Rude,  R-Fort  Lauderdale, 
said  newspapers  often  publish  unfair 
editorials  on  public  officials  and  candi¬ 
dates  with  some  candidates  getting  an 
advantage. 

“The  managing  editor’s  name  would 
appear  on  every  general  election  ballot 
with  the  sole  question.  Is  he  doing  a 
competent  job?  Rude  said.  “There  are 
many  managing  editors  who  wouldn’t 
get  reelected.” 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio, 

CATV  properties 


Action . . .  Not  Just  words, 
we  work  tor  you! 


WASHINGTON,  D  C.: 

1T30  K  Street,  N.W.  20006 
(202)  393  3456 

CHICAGO: 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  6061  1 
(312)337  2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206 
(214)691-2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)392  5671 
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WHY  WE’RE  HELPING 
OUR  TOUGHEST  (M)l\IPETITORS 
FIND  GAS  IN  THE  ARGTHL 


Tlie  Canadian  Arctic  s  SverdmjD  Basin  may 
be  one  of  the  last  frontiers  for  a  bountiful  supply  of 
conventional  natural  gas. 

Canadian  government  geological  surv'eys 
estimate  that  as  much  as  198  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas 
lies  hidden  under  the  Basin’s  icy  cover. 

Enough  to  fuel  Canada  for  the  next  137  years 
at  today’s  consumption. 

POTENTIAL  AND  PROBLEMS 

In  spite  of  this  tremendous  ix)tential,  there 
are  problems. 

The  harsh  environment  and  rising  exiDlo- 
ration  and  i3roduction  costs  have  led  many  oil 
companies  to  question  the  value  of  their  investment 
in  the  Basin. 

A  COOPERATIVE  EFFORT 

To  help  solve  the  problems,  we  projX)sed 
a  timesaving  jDlan  calling  for  a  c(X)i3erative  seismic 
reconnaissiince  survey  of  the  Basin’s  38  million 
offshore  acres. 

Nine  companies  now  in  the  Basin  liked  our 
plan  and  fonned  a  gi'oup  to  cany  it  out. 

Hiey  made  us  operator. 


SHORTENING  THE  SEARCH 

We  expect  to  comi3lete  the  survey  in  three 
years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $42  million. 

Although  it’s  the  costliest  seismic  project 
ever  conducted,  it’s  a  relatively  small  i3rice  to  pay  con¬ 
sidering  that  it  would  cost  each  comi3any  $42  n3illi(3n 
to  do  a  comparable  survey  of  its  own. 

More  in3ix)rtantly,  it  cuts  years  off  the 
seiu'ch  for  gas  and  i3romises  to  attract  other  oil  and 
gas  companies  to  the  Basin. 

EVERYBODY’S  A  WINNER 

Working  together,  we  should  be  able  t(3 
realize  the  Basin’s  full  potential. 

Tlie  time  and  money  our  plan  saves  could 
enable  us,  as  well  as  our  comi3etitors,  to  start 
pnKlucing  natural  gas  and  turn  a  profit  on  our  invest¬ 
ment  much  s(X)ner  than  w'e  could  without  the  plan. 

Granted,  our  20%  share  of  the  Basin’s 
acreage  means  we’ve  got  a  lot  to  gain  by  helping  our 
comi3etitors. 

But  the  quicker  and  cheaper  it  is  t(3  find 
energy,  the  better  it’ll  be  for  all  of  us. 

You’ll  be  hearing  from  us.  Scxin. 


FOLLOW  THE  SUN  e 

Sun  Oil  Company,  St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania 


The  Cincinnati  Post 
is  one  step  ahead 
. . .  again! 


The  Cincinnati  Post  is  the  first  paper  in  the  country  to  use 
UPI’s  new  “DemandNews,”  a  high-speed  electronic  system  that 
links  our  paper  directly  with  UPI  computer  headquarters 
in  New  York.? 

For  the  first  time,  a  newspaper  editor  can  select  the  story  he 
wants  to  use  from  the  day’s  list  of  continuing  news,  and  “order” 
it  from  UPI.  Within  seconds,  the  story  appears  on  a  television-type 
screen  and  the  editor  can  type  in  corrections,  additions  or  make 
deletions  right  on  the  screen.  When  the  editor  is  satisfied  with  the 
story,  it  is  automatically  sent  to  our  computer  to  be  set  in  type  . . . 
errors  in  copy-handling  are  eliminated  altogether.? 

With  the  help  of  this  video  terminal,  the  Harris  1100,  and 
UPrs'“DemandNews,”  we’re  putting  up-to-the-minute  news  in 
our  paper  in  record  time.  And  at  The  Post, 
that’s  what  newspapering  is  all  about.?  ^ 


The  Cincinnati  Post 

CINCINNATI'S  LARGEST  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
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